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THE TINNEVELLY SHANARS. 


Frox time to time various published Reports have communicated 4 
“ considerable amount of information respeeting the history and the in- 
ternal economy, the progress and prospects of the Missions in Tinne- 
velly. But notwithstanding those Reports, pésons residing in England 
eannot have a very distinct idea either of the nature of missionary 
work in this province, or of the natureof the @lifiiculties connected with 
it, and the proportionate value of the results that have been obtained, 
without more specific information respecting the characteristics and 
condition of the inhabitants in their heathen state. I therefore have 
thought mee sketch of the religious ang moral condition of the 
heathen population, with special reference to those castes and classes to 
which the majority of ovt converts ®riginally belonged)and amongst 
iy we continue to have most influence; with observations on their 
ocial condition and mental characteristics, in so far as they affect their 
moral condition and prospects, may enable some persons to form a 
’ more distinct idea of the peculiarities of this sphére of missionary 
labour, and tend to gxcite them to a more practical interest in it. 

In attempting to describe the religious or social condition of any elasa 
of people, it is a necessary preliminary to state who.and what they are, 
and in what position they stand relatively to other classes. The castes. 
to which the greater number of the members of our native congrega~ 
tions belong, form the bulk of the population in the south of Tinne- 
velly ; and probably comprise a majority of the entire population of the 
province. COf the Christians the most numerous class is composed of 
Shanars, inclusive of the various sub-divisions and off-shoots of the 
caste. The next consists of Pariars and Pullers, the hereditary slaves 
of the wealthier classes; and Jast in the order of number follow the 
Maravers, with a still smaller proportion of Vellalers, Naicks, Retties, 
and other high castes. } In classifying the native Christians of this 
neighbourhood according to their numerical order, I very nearly exhibit 
the proportion which the various castes, Mahomedans excepted, bear 
to the total amount of the population in tlic majority of the missionary 
districts. Consequently, an acquaintance with the prevailing character- 
istica of the classes I have mentioned in theirfMseathen state will be 
found to throw much Jight ou the condition of the native Christians. 
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As the Shanars arc the most numerous class amongst the heathens in 
the south-eastern parts of Tinnevelly, and form by far the largest 
bedy in connection with the Missions; and as they have contributed 
more than any other class to the formation of those peculiarities of 
character and belief, which pervade the mass of the people in these parts 
and distinguish them from the mhabitants of ihe northern districts of 
Tinnevelly as well as from those of the Northern Carnatic in gencral, 
many of the remarks I have to make will refer chiefly to the Shanars ; 
and sometimes, to avoid cireumlocution, I shall include the whole of the 
lower classes of the local population under that predominating name. 


The caste of Shanars occupies a middle position between the Vellalers 
and their Pariar slaves. @heir hereditary occupation is that of enltivat- 
ing and climbing the palmyra palm, the juice of which they boil into a 
course sugar. ‘fhis is ont of thGse occupations which are restricted by 
Hindu usage to members of a particular caste; whilst agriculture and 
trade are open to all, The majority of the Shanars confine themselves 
jo the hard and weary labour appointed to their race; but a consider- 
able number have beeoe cultivators of the soil, as land-owners, or 
farmers, or are engaged in trade. They may in general be described as 
belonging to the highest divisionrof the lower classes, or the lowest of 
the middle classes: poor, but not paupers ; rude and unlettered, but by 
many degrees removed from a savage state. In the absence of histori- 
eal statements and monuments, it is impossible to gain satisfactory 
information respetting the origin and history of the caste. Such parti- 
ears ag L have been able to asecriain were picked up amongst the 
ashes of well-nigh extinet traditions. 

I have met with traditions to the effect that the Shanars are emi- 
grants from the‘ northern coast of Ceylon; where the same or a similar 
caste still exists, bearing a grammatical and intelhgible form of the same 
name, “ Shindrar,” of which “ Shénar” is etymologically a corruption. 
It is also tolerably certain that the Llavers and Teers, (i. e. “Cingalese” 
and “Islanders,”) who cultivate the cocoanut palm in Travaneore, are 
descendants: of Shandrar colonists from Ceylon. There are traces of a 
common origin amongst them all: ‘“ Shanar,” for instance, being a title 
of honor amongst the Travancore Havers. - It is stated in the traditions 
to which I haye alluded, that the Shanars who inhabit Tinnevelly came 
from the neithhonrhood of Jaffna. in Cevlon: that one portion of them. 


orage; and that the other portion of the emigrants, esteemed a lower 
division of the caste, came by sea to the south of Travancore, where 
vast numbers of them are still found; and from whence, having But 
Tittle land of their own, they have gradually spread themselves over 
Timevelly, on the invitation of the Nadans and other proprietors of 
land; who, without the help of their poorer neighbours, as climbers, 
could derive but little profit from their immense forests of palmyra. 
Some of these emigrations have probably taken place since the Chris- 
tian era. And it is asserted by the Syrian Christians of Travancore 
that one portion of the tribe, the Davers, were brought over from Cey- 
Jou by their ancestors, for the cultivation of the cocoanut palm. It 
must not, however, be supposed that any tradigion represents the Shanar 
race as being Cingalese in the distinctive sense of the term, The tradi- 
tions of the Buddhistical Cingalese scem to eqnnect them nationally, as 
well as religiously, with Behar and consequently with the Bralmani- 
cal tribes. The Shanars, on the contrary, though probably emigrants 
from Ceylon, are Hindus not of the Brahmanical, but of the Tamil or 
aboriginal race: the inhabitants of the northern coast of Ceylon being 
themselves '‘Tanulians—the descendants, either of early Tamil colo- 
nists, or of the marauding bands of sCholas who are said repeatedly 
to have made irruptions into Ceylon both before and after the Chris. 
tian era, 


The Shanars of Ceylon, who are considered as forming the parent 
stock, now occupy a more respectable position in the social scale than 
any of the off-shoots of the caste. But jt is probable that they have 
risen in civilization through the example and influence of the higher 
castes amongst whom they live, and that the Shanars of ‘Cinnevelly, 
forming the bulk of the population in their various @ttlements and 
having few dealings with any other class, may be considered as retain- 
ing their original condition, and as still representing the religious and 
social state of the entire family prior to its separation and dispersion. 





In describing the religious belicf and moral condition of the Shanars, 
and other inferior castes in Tinnevelly connected with them or influ- 
enced by them, it is not my intention to refer to those prejudices, 
passions, and practices which characterize Shanars and Pariars in com- 
mon with all unregencrate men. They are “by nature children of 
wrath,” and have inherited a corrupted nature “ even as others :” con- 
sequently, in the love of evil and the dislike of good, in weakness of 
principle and strength of passion, we shall find the main features of 
their character exemplified wherever fallen men are found. I shall re- 
strict my obsertations to those particulars in which their religions and 
moral condition appears to differ from that of other classes of people in 
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one,” it is said “lath turned io his own way ;" and some advantage and 
interest may be found iu considering the characteristics of the very 
pevuliar phase of error which obtains in this province. 


I. Tar Reuicion or THE SHanags. 


It does not throw much light upon the Shanar religion to describe it 
as a form of Hinduism. It is no doubt equally deserving of the name 
with most of the religions of India; but as those religions are not only 
multiform, but mutually opposed, the use of the common term “ Hindu- 
ism” is liable to mislead. It.is true that certain general theosophic ideas 
are supposed to pervade all the Hindu systems, and that theoretical 
unity is said to lurk benfiath practical diversity. But this representa- 
tion, though in some degree correct, is strictly applicable only to the 
mystical or metaphysical systenis. Practically, the Hindu religions have 
few ideas and but few practices in common; and the vast majority of 
their votaries would he indignant at the supposition that their own reli- 
gion, and the detested heresy of their opponents, are after all one and 
the same. Be this as it may, Missionaries have to deal, not with phi- 
losophical analogies or dead antiquities, but with the living and active 
religions of the heathen world. Their busin‘ss is with the superstitions 
and practices of the heathen amongst whom they live, and with the 
opinions and local legends on which those superstitions are founded, ac- 
cording to the statement of the people themselves. Acting on this prin- 
ciple, Missionaries cannot consider Hinduism as one homogenous reli- 
gion. Theterm “ Hinduism,” like the geographical term “ India,” is an 
‘European generalization unknown to the Hindus. The Hindus them- 
selvos call their religions by the name of the particular deity they worship, 
as “ Siva bhacti “ Vishnu bhacti,” &e. The only exceptions are in the case 
of some of the un-Brahmanical lower classes, such as the Shanars, who, 
though they hold a different faith, have not philosophy enough to in- 
vent a distinctive name for it. Europeans popularly imagine that the 
temples and images and processions which they so frequently see be- 
Jong to one and the same system. But the fact is that in many cases 
they belong to totally different religions ; and the deities that preside 
over cach religion are, in the estimation of the votaries of the rival divi- 
nity, emanations of the principle of evil, beings who are and ever have 
Deen at war with the true deity, or are at best his unwilling servants, 
and whose worship is sin. It may be allowed to be abstractly probable 
that most of the religions of India have sprung from a common origin, 
‘And occasionally we meet with a wandering devotee or book-learned 
mystic who asserts that all deities, whether Brahmanical or not, are 
yt tos ha anneare to understand it. all are alike objectively 
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large, whose religion is one of observances and distinctive signs, and 
with whom the beauty of an observance is ils restriction to a particular 
locality and its contrariety to rival observanecs. I have though it 
necessary to make this preliminary observation, because many seem to 
imagine that the nations of India possess but one religion; that the 
character of the various Hindu races, their superstitions and prejudices, 
are every where the same ; that the best way to propagate Christianity 
in one part of India must be the best way every where ; and that the 
Missionary has every where the same arguments to refute, and the 
same difficulties to encounter. Many a person who has derived his 
ideas of Hinduism from some particular school of Hindu metaphysics, 
or from the doctrines and rites considered ag orthodox in a particular 
locality, has imagined himself acquainted with the whole subject, 
‘Whereas he has become acquainted wigh only one phase of Hinduism ; 
and in other parts @f India, amongst races of a different origin and 
speaking a different tongue, would probably find the same system either 
quite unknown, or considered heretical. For instance, who has not 
heard of Vedantism ? and what Missionary coming out to India has not 
felt some misgivings as to the result of his first controversy with Vedan- 
tist Brahmans ? Yet in Tignevelly, argongst a population of more than 
§00,000 souls, I think I may assert with safety that there are not {o be 
found eight individuals who know so much of Vedantism as may be 
picked up by an European student in an hour from the perusal of any 
European tractate on the subject. And though I have no doubt but 
that some persons may be found in Tinnevelly who profess the system, 
I have not yet myself met with, or heard of a single person who is sup- 
posed to profess it as a whole, much less understand it. On the other 
hand there are certain facts and truths proper to Christianity, such as 
the doctrine of our redemption by sacrifice, which are peculiarly offen- 
sive to some of the Brahmanical sects, and are supposed to be offensive 
to the Hindu mind every where, but which convey no offence. in Tinne- 
velly ; where the shedding of blood in sacrifice and the substitution of 
life for life are ideas with which the people are familiar. 


It is necessary to remember that many contradictory creeds are de- 
noted by the common term Hinduism, in order to understand the re- 
ligious condition of the lower castes in Timevelly. The Shanars, ‘though 
not of the Brahmanical or Sanscrit-speaking race, are ag traly Hindus as 
are any class in India. Nevertheless their connection with the Brah- 
manical systems of dogmas and observances, commonly described in the 
mass as Hinduism, is so small that they may be considered as yotaries 
of a different religion. It may be true that the Brahmans have reserv- 
ed a place in their Pantheon, or Pandemonium, for local divinities and 
even for aboriginal demons: but in thie the nolies af eanmuenee to 
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exemplified, rather than the discrimination of philosophers, or the ex- 
elusivencss of honest believers. 

1 shall now endeavow to illustrate the religious condition of the 
Shanars by giving some account of their creed and observances. 


1. Tax Siranir Ines nespectine toe Divine Berne. 


It is not easy to determine whether it is part of their religious system. 
or not, to believe that there is a God, the creator of all things and the 
ruler of the world. I think the most that can be said is, that there are 
{races amongst them of a vague, traditionary belicf in the existence of 
God, Christianity has been embraced by so many persons of this class, 
and has become so extengively known, that unmixed, unmodified hea- 
ihenism can now rarely be met with amongst them. When Christians 
and heathens live together in the same village, andy the children of both 
classes attend the same school, Christian expressions and even Christian 
ideas become common property. The names, titles, and attributes of 
God of which Christians are accustomed to speak, are not unfrequently 
transferred to the use of 3ome heathen divinity, or some old, indistinct 
abstraction; aud on entering into conversation with the more intelli- 
rent and less bigotted heathens, you will find them. representing as 
entertained and confessed by every one naturally, truths which they 
themselves or their parents Jearned from their Christian neighbours. 
Hence, thongh almost every Shanar you mect will more or less explicit- 
ly acknowledge the existence of one supreme Got and His creation and 
cognizance of all things, it may justly be aflirmed that: this acknowledg- 
ment springs from the silent influence or implicit reception of the Christian 
truths which have become so widely known. In just the same manner 
some of our European philosophers purloin from Christianity a few 
elementary fruths which man’s unaided intellect never did or could 
discover, and style them “* Natural Religion.” 

It is useless to seck for traces of a belief in the existence of God in 
the literature of the Shanars ; for that, if a few doggerel rhymes deserve 
the name, is either of Brahmanical origin and therefore foreign, or it is 
confined to the recital of the praises of demons, the power of incanta- 
tions, and the virtues of medicines. 

In searching for traces of an original belief in the existence of Ged, 
the ouly information I could obtain was found in the unprompied talk 
of old people in villages into which Christianity has not penetrated. The 
traces 1 have observed are such as follows. In their appeals to God, as 
knowing the truth of what they say, aud in proverbial expressions, the 
term by which God is generally denoted signifies neither a particular 
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* Lord;” and if you ask who this Lord is, or what is his name, they 
seem puzzled to know what to reply. Again, when sudden punish- 
ment. overtakes a wicked man, it is generally attributed not toea 
devil, or to any divinity bearing a proper name, but to “ the Lord.” 
Monstrous births and prodigies are also ascribed to his will, with 
an implied, but so far as I know, unexpressed acknowledgment 
that he is also ihe author of the ordinary course of nature. When 
a child dies, they may sometimes be heard abusing him whom they call 
“Ruler” and “Lord” for his want of mercy or blindness in slaying 
their child; and hence it may be supposed, by a charitable construction, 
that they tonsider him as the author of life. These scanty facts exhibit 
the only traces I have met with of a belief jn the existence of God, 
vpart from Brahmanical legends, and the influence of Christianity. 
Wherever Christianity has been introdyced, this so important article of 
belief becomes speedily a settled element in even the heathen’s creed. 
The-mind, not pre-occupied by an opposing tradition, at once gives its 
assent to a doctrine so pre-eminently reasonable. When he has to 
choose between the creation of the world by a supreme mind and its 
uncaused eternal existence, even the antutored Shanar does not hesi- 
tate long. é 5 

The Shanars nominally acknowledge as deitics some of the most re- 
nowned of the gods of the Brahmanical mythologies; but gencrally 
speaking they know only their names, and a few popular myths in which 
they figure as heroes. And, with the exception of one solitary case I 
have not discovered the least vestige of their acquaintance with the Pan- 
theistic notion, so popular with the Tamil pocts, that God is an all-per- 
yading essence without qualities or acts. 

Notwithstanding their traditional use of the name of one God, it may 
be asserted that, practically, {he Shanars are destitute of the belicf in 
God's existence, and that their only real faith is in demonolatry. They 
do not seem to have received from their fathers any distinct tradition. of 
God’s creation of the world or government of it. They m’ke no allusion 
to His Omniscience, except when “an oath for confirmation is an end 
of all strife.” They are never heard to “ speak of His wondrous works, 
or of the glorious honor of His Majesty.” Literally, they are “‘without 
God in the world.” This beautiful world, so full of divine philosophy, 
is to them a mere mass of dead matter, without a mind or a heart. 

Hence it is that when heathen Shanars come in contact with Chris- 
tians, the doctrine of the real existence of a Supreme Being and His 
actual superintendence of the world, is one of the first things which 
strike them with surprize. It sounds new in their ears; but they rarely 
oppose it, and generally, as has been said, learn to appropriate it. 
Hence also the line of argument frequently adopted by unlettered 
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Native Christians in their intercourse with heathens, which at first sight 
seems so illogical, has some practical force in it, considering the persons 
to-whom it is addressed. Their argument is after this sort :—there is 2 
God, and all ‘things have been made by God, and therefore the Chria- 
tian religion is the only true one. I have often been present when this 
argument was used; and the heathens seemed as much puzzled for an 
answer, as the Christian was triumphant. 


2.—Tue Smanar Ipeas respecting a Future State. 


It sometimes happens, however inconsistently, that heathen tribes 
who are ignorant of the existence of a great first cause, or imperfectly 
persuaded of Hig existen-e, believe in the life of the soul after death. 
But in the case of the Shanars I have not observed this inconsistency. So 
far as T have been able t6 learn, it docs not appear to me that belief in 
the conscious existence of every human soul after death, much less be- 
lief in a state of rewards and punishments hereafter, forms any part of 
the Shanar creed. The only thing bordering upon this belief which I 
have noticed is the popular superstition upon which demonolatry is 
founded. When a person has died a sudden, , untimely, or violent death, 
especially if he had been remarkable for crimes or violence of temper in 
his life time, it is frequently supposed that his spirit haunts the place 
where his body lies, or wanders to and fro in the neighbourhood. If 
this spirit were simply supposed to be the soul or disembodied mind of 
the deceased, without any material alteration in its attributes, the idea 
would clearly correspond with the European superstition respecting 
ghosts, a superstition founded on the Christian doctrine of the immorta- 
lity of the soul. But in the Shanar erced the annihilation of the soul 
or thinking principle, when the body dies, is the general rule, and 
its. transformation into a ghost is only an oceasional exception, limited 
to particular cases; and besides, the Shanar spirit is not so much con- 
sidered the ghost of the deceased as a newly-born demon, an aérifica- 
tion and amplification of the bad features of the deceased person's cha- 
racter, a goblin which, with the acquisition of super-human power, has 
acquired super-human malignity. This belief sometimes takes the more 
Brahmanical shape of a re-animation and spiritualization of the dead 
body itself by a demon ; but in its purely Shanar form it may be con- 
sidered as leading to the supposition that the Shanars originally pos- 
sessed some obscure notions respecting the separate existenve of the soul 
after death, of which this is the only remaining trace. They have it is 
true, a primitive Tamil word denoting “a spirit” or ghost ; but the word 
which denotes the soul, according to the Cluistian or philosophical 
meaning of the term. is a Sanscrit one. beloneine eonsenuently to the 
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or known, except by those who are familiar with the phraseology adopt- 
ed by Christians. 

Through the prevalence of Brahmanical idcas and rites amongst the 
higher classes of the Tamil people, and the partial imitation of the 
usages of those classes by the wealthier Shanars, a few things are occa- 
sionally observed which might be mistaken for traces of a belief in the 
immortality of the soul. For instance, the ceremonies performed in behalf 
of the dead are connected with the beliet'in their continued existence. 
But such ceremonies are performed only by a few of the more aspiring 
Shanars, who like to imitate the manners of the higher castes ; and the 
Brahmanical origin of the ceremonies themselves is historically known. 
Again, some of the wealthier and more educated Shanars may appear 
to hold the Brahmanical doctrine of the transmigration of souls; but 
their belief in it is merely nominal, end oly exhibited in half-car- 
nest. For instance, when a man is about to utter an enormous lie, he 
will’ say with a knowing look, “if what I am going to tell be not true, 
may I be born a maggot.” The belief goes no further ; and expressions 
of this kind are not heard amongst the mass of unchanged, unsophisti- 
eated Shanars, whose ideas of' the existence of the soul after death have 
not taken even so erude aghape. In go far, therefore, as the psycholo- 
gy of the Shanars can be ascertained, it may be asserted as their opinion 
that in all ordinary eases when a man dics, he has ceased to be: there 
is on end of his hopes and fears ; and every thing that he was is dissi- 
pated in the smoke of his incremation, or resolved into the earth in 
which he is laid. , 

The consequences of obliterating the doctrine of a future state from 
the creed, of reducing man to a merely material condition, and pre- 
cluding the belief of his being called to account for his actions hereafter, 
may readily be conceived by the Christian mind. 

So common and so deeply rooted amongst the Shanars is the persua- 
sion that at death the whole of man dies, that itis one of the most se- 
rious obstacles in the way of their sincere reception and consistent pro- 
fession of Christianity, and their growth in grace; and not unfre- 
quently when their faith is tried by seme unusual disappointment 
or calamiff, and found wanting, this hereditary materialism proves 
the cause of their relapse into demonolatry. To every consoling argu- 
ment they mutter in reply; ‘‘ who has seen heaven ? who has seen 


hell ?” 
3.—Tae Suanar Worsuir or Devits. 


Hitherto the mind of the Shanars has appeared to be a dreary void; 
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show how this degert has been peopled by a gloomy imagination with 
visions of goblins and demons. 

“When Missionaries allude to the” devil-worship prevalent in Tinne- 
velly, some persons seem to suppose that by the term “ devils” we 
mean the gods worshipped by the people ; and that we style them “ de- 
vils” because their claims are opvosed to those of the tme God + and 
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trace or sign of the influence of legitimate Brahmanism which one can 
see. Demonism in one shape or another may be said to rule the Sha- 
nars with undisputed authority. The worship of their own deméns 
forms the religion not of a passing holiday only, but of their every-day 
life; and is that which governs their minds, sways their wills, and in- 
fluences their characters, and to which they invariably flee in sickness 
and loss. 


A fow of the demons are forms of Cali, connected with a debased and 
comparatively modern development of the Brahmanical aystem itself ; 
and, as such, they are known by a different name, ‘ Ammen,” or mo- 
ther ; and their worship is marked by some distinctive peculiarities. It 
is performed not by every one who pleases, # devil-worship is, but by 
a particular class of Soodra priests. -A large majority however of the 
devils are of purely Shanar or Tamil®origin? and totally unconnected 
with Brahmanism. 


I shall now mention some particulars illustrative of the opinions en- 
tertained respecting these demons and the peculiarities of their worship, 
as it exists at present. I shall not attempt to enter upon a minute 
description of the system, or exemplify it by specific illustrations ; but 
shall confine myself to thé more genc€al object of furnishing the reader 
with a sketch of its salient points and more prominent characteristics, 
and helping him to form an estimate of its tendencies and effects. My 
desctiption will therefore apply rather to the genus “demon” than to 
any demon in particular—rather to the points in which all diabolical 
rites agree than to local or incidental varieties. 

As has already been mentionéd, the majority of the devils are sup- 
posed to have originally been human beings; and the class of persons 
most frequently supposed to have been transformed into devils are those 
who had met with a sudden or violent death, especially if they had 
made themselves dreaded in their life time. Devils may in conse- 
quence be either male or female, of low or high caste, of Hindu or fo- 
reign lineage. Their character and mode of life seem to be little if at 
all modified by differences of this nature. All are powerful, malicious, 
and interfering ; and all are desirous of bloody sacrifices and frantic 
dances. The only differences apparent are in the structure of the tem- 
ple or image built to their honor, the insignia worn by their priests, the 
minutic of the ceremonies observed in their worship, the preference of 
the sacrifice of a goat by onc, a hog by another, and a cock by a third, 
or in the addition of libations of ardent spirits for which Pariar demons 
stipulate. As for their abode, the majority of the devils are supposed 
to dwell in trees; some wander to and fro, and go up and down, 
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will take a fancy to dispossgss the soul and inhabit the body of one of 
his votaries ; in which case the personal consciousness of the possessed 
patty ceases; and the screaming, gesticulating, and pythonizing are sup- 
posed to be the demon’s acts. 

Every malady however trivial is supposed by the more superstitious 
to he inflicted by a devil, and a sacrifice is necessary for its removal ; 
but the unusual severity or continuance of any disease, or the appearance 
of symptoms which are not recorded in the physician’s shastra, are proofs 
of possession of which no Shanar can entertain any doubt. The medical 
science of so rade a people not being very extensive, cases of unques- 
tionable possession are of frequent occurrence. When a woman is heard 
to langh and weep alterndtely, without any adequate cause, or shrick 
and look wild when no snake or wild beast can be perceived, what Sha- 
nar ean suppose any thing but a’ devil to be the cause of the mischief P 
The Native doctor, himself a Shanar, is sent for to give his advice. He 
brings his library with him, (he can’t read, but it is all safe in his me- 
mory,)--his “ complete science of medicine in one hundred stanzas, as 
revealed by the sage Agastya to his disciple Pulastya ;" but in vain he 
recites his prescriptions, in vain he coins hard words, As no descrip- 
tion of hysterical complaints is coatained in his authorities, what can he 
do but decide that a devil has taken possession of the woman, and re- 
commend that a sacrifice be offered to him forthwith, with a cloth and 
a white fow} to the doctor? Sometimes the possession takes the shape 
of'a stroke of the sun, epilepsy or catalepsy, a sudden fright, mania, or 
the vertigo and stupor caused by an overflow of bile. But any ordinary 
disease, when it scems incurable, and the patient begins to waste away, 
is pronounced a, possession. 

Sometimes the friends are not desirous of expelling the evil spirit all 
at once, but send for music, get up a devil-dance, and call upon the de- 
mon to prophesy. This is particularly the case when some member of 
the family has long been sick, and they are anxious to know what is to 
he the result of the sickness, and are wishing and waiting for a demon’s 
visit. 

Tf they desire to expel the devil, there is no lack of moving ceremo- 
nies and powerful incantations, each of which has been tried and found 
successful innumerable times. If the devil should prove an obstinate 
onc and refuse to leave, charm they never so wisely, his retreat may ge- 
nerally be hastened by the vigorous application of a slipper or a broom 
to the shoulders of the possessed person, the operator taking care to use 
at the same time the most scurrilous language he can think of. Aftera 
time the demoniac loses his downcast, sullen look. He begins to get 
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tells them he is such and such a devil, whom they have neglected ever 
ao long, and he wants an offering ; or he calls himself by the name of 
some deceased relative, who, as they now learn for the first time, Has 
become a demon. As soon as the demon consents to leave, the beat- 
ing ceases ; and not unfrequently immediate preparations are made 
for a sacrifice, as a compensation to his feelings for the ignominy of 
the exorcism. The possessed person now awakes as from a sleep, and 
appears to have no knowledge of any thing that has happened. 

These possessions are not restricted to professed heathens. I have 
met with several cases amongst persons who had recently placed them- 
selves under Christian instruction, and a few amongst native Christians 
of longer standing, in which all the ordinary symptoms of possession, as 
recognized by Shanars, were developed. This corresponds, I believe, 
with the experience of most of the Misionari@s in Tinnevelly. The re- 
latives in such cases do not think themselves at liberty to attempt to 
exorcise the demon in the usual way. Accordingly the Missionaries 
have sometimes been sent for to try the effet of Kuropean remedies ; 
and Where they have interfered, have generally succeeded to the peo- 
ple’s satisfaction, as wellas to their own. Some of the possessions yield 
by degrecs 10 moral influences and altcratives; but in the majority of 
cases the most effectual exorcism is—tartar emetic. 


I do not say that real demoniacal possessions never occur in heathen 
countries, Where Satan rules, without opposition, and where belief 
in the reality and frequency of possessions is so general, it is natural to 
suppose that there must be some foundation for the belief. Popu- 
jar delusions generally include a fact. My mind is perfectly open to 
receive evidence on the subject; and considering the number of as- 
tonishing cases that almost every Native says he has been told of by 
those who have seen them, I had hoped some day to witness some- 
thing of the kind myself. But, I have not yet had an opportuni- 
ty of being present where preternatural symptoms were exhibited ; 
though I have sought for such an opportunity for nearly twelve years, 
the greater part of the time in a devil-worshipping community. This 
is the, experience, so far as I have heard, of all British and Ameri- 
can Missionaries, with the exception of one dubious case. Our Ger- 
man brethren seem to have been more fortunate. . 

The demons especially show their power in cases of possession ; but 
they are frequently contented with inflicting minor injuries. Not only 
the failure of rain, or a blight falling on the crops, but even the acci- 
dents and diseases which befall cattle, and trivial losses in trade, are 
considered instances of a devil's malevolence. Sometimes, again, 
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see a devil making his escape in the shape of a dog ag large as a hycna, 
or a cat with eyes like two lamps. In the dusk of the evening devils 
have been observed in a burial or burning ground, assuming various 
shapes one after another as often as the eye of the observer is turned 
away ; and they have often been known at night to ride across the 
country on invisible horses, or glide over marshy lands in the shape 
ofa wandering, flickering light. In all their journeyings they move * 
long without touching the ground: their elevation above the ground 
being proportioned to their rank and importance. I have known a 
village deserted and the people afraid even to remove the materials 
of their houses, in consequence of the terror caused by stones being 
thrown on their roofs at night by invisible hands. Demons more malici- 
ous still have sometimes been known under cover of the night to insert 
combustible materials under the: caves of thatched roofs. Even in the 
day time, about the close of the hot season, when the winds fail, they 
may often be seen carecring along in the shape of a whirl-wind, catch- 
ing up and whisking about in their fierce play every dry stick and leaf 
that happens to lic in their path. In short, the demons do mucli evil, 
but no good. They often cause terror but never bestow benefits, or 
evince any affection for their votaries. Thoy must be placated by sa- 
crifice because they are so mischievous ; but there is no use supplicat- 
ing their favour. Ifin any case the hope of obtaining a benefit seem 
to be their votary’s motive in worshipping them, further inquiry proves 
that it is‘ under the supposition that the demon’s malignity stands 
in the way of what would otherwise be obtaincd as a matter of 
course. 


Though the Natives, especially the lower classes, regard the demons 
with dread, they think that Europeans have no reason to fear ; anda 
similar exception is sometimes made in the case of the Mahomedans. 
The god worshipped by the Mahomedans is supposed to be more pow- 
erful than the demons, and able to protect his worshippers from their 
assaults. As for Europeans, no one considers that they require any 
kind of protection. On the principle enunciated by Balaam, “ surely 
there is no enchantment against Jacob: neither is there any divina- 
tion against Jsracl,” the demonolaters seem to consider Huropean 
Christians as secure from danger. They suppose them even more than 
a match for any of the poor black man’s goblins. In consequence of 
this immunity, whilst the servants and followers of an European are ex- 
posed to many alarms, their master neither sees nor hears any thing 
unusual. I have heard of only one case in which the Natives supposed 
that an exception had occurred to this rule of non-interference with Eu- 
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abode ; and at this, it was said, the devil was highly displeased. Every 
time a heavy shower of rain fell, (for the bungalow was built during the 
monsoon,) it was represented that the devil was endeavouring to dcs- 
troy the work. And sure enough, the neighbours saw that a great deal 
of damage was done by the rain, and that a great deal of the work was 
destroyed. They saw, however, that the Missionary, nothing daunted, 
built up again what had fallen, and at length finished bis house ; where- 
upon they came to the old conclusion that no demon could cope with an 
European ; and ere long gave it out that the demon in question had re- 
moved his residence in disgust to another tree. 

In most of the particulars mentioned a similar superstition respecting 
goblins and demons will be found to exist all over India. Every Hindu 
work containing allusions to Native life, and the Dictionaries of all the 
Hindu dialects, prove the general prevalence of a belief in the existence 
of malicious or mischievous demons, in demoniacal inflictions and pos- 
sessions, and in the power of exorcisms. The chief peculiarity of the 
superstition, a8 it exists amongst the Shanars, consists in their systema- 
tie worship of the demons in which all believe. In every part of India 
innumerable legends respecting goblins and their malice are current ; 
but scarcely any trace of their worship in the proper sense of the term, 
much less of their exclusive worship, can be discovered beyond the dis- 
tricts in which Shanars, or other primitive illiterate tribes, are found. 
Tn travelling down to Tinnevelly from the north, the first village which 
is found to be inhabited by Shanars, Virduputty, about 30 miles south 
of Madura, is the first place where I have observed systematic devil- 
worship. In like manner in Travancore, devil-worship appears to com- 
mence with the first appearance of the Shanar caste in the neighbour- 
hood of Trivandrum ; from whence it becomes more and more preva- 
Jent as you approach Cape Comorin. This superstition respecting de- 
mons, in whatever form and under whatever modifications it may ap- 
pear, is found to be productive of evil ; but it was reserved for the Sha- 
nars and a few other illiterate tribes to exemplify the debasing effect of 
it in its fullest extent by their worship of demons, a degradation be- 
neath which the human mind cannot descend. 

The-places ini which the demons are worshipped are commonly term- 
ed “ Pé-c6ils,” or devil temples ; but let no one suppose from the 
use of the word’“ temple” that the building possesses any architectu- 
ral pretensions, or inquire to what order or style it belongs. Some of 
the temples, especially those erected to the sanguinary forms of Cali, 
are small, mean, tomblike buildings, with an image at the further end 
of the cloister. But the majority of the devil-temples are of a still 
more primitive construction. The walla are built. neither with stena 
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and they have neither porches nor penetralia. A heap of earth raised 
shape and adorned with streaks of white-wash, 





midi 
sdinelimes alternating with red ochre, constitutes, in the majority of 
cases. both the temple and the demon’s image; anda smaller heap in 
front of the temple with a flat surface forms the altar. In such cases a 





large conspicuous tree—a tamarind, an umbrella tree, or even a palmy- 
ra whose leaves have never been cut or trimmed,—will generally be 
vbserved in the vicinity. This tree is supposed to be the devil's ordi- 
nary dwelling place, from which he snuits up the odour of the sacrifi- 
cial blvod and descends unseen to join in the feast. The devil-pyramid 
is sometimes built of brick and stuccoed over; and when thus built of 
coherent materials it rises into something of the shape of an obe- 
lisk. So far as I have seen, the angles of the pyramid are made to 
correspond with the cardinal points. Its height rarely excceds eight 
feet and is generally fess than five. This pyramidal obelisk is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of devil-worship, and appears to have no coun- 
terpart in Bralunanism or any other és in India. I have often’ wish- 
ed to diseover what was supposed to be signified by this peculiar style 
of image ; but never met with any one who could give me any infor- 
qation. rs ‘ 


Sometimes the worshippers fo to the expense of building walls and a 
ruof for the permanent accommodation of their demon, with a porch for 
the musicians.” The devil in this case being of Bralmanical lineage, 
they generally crect an image to his honor, in imitation of their Brah- 
manical neighbours. Such imuges generally accord with those mon- 
strous figures with which all over India orthodox Hindus depict the 
enemies of their gods, or the terrific forms of Siva or Durga. They 
are generally made of eurthen-ware, painted white to look horrible in 
Hindu eyes; with numerous up-raised hands and instruments of tor- 
ture and death in each, and the representation of infants crushed be- 
tween their teeth ; or with buffaio-heads and huge prickly clubs, In 
every such case the artist borrows his realization of the fiend’s charac- 
ter from images invented and patronized by the meek Brahmans them- 
selves. In the worship of the aboriginal Shanar devils, the pyramid I 
have mentioned is the nearest approach to an image which I have ob- 
served. It is worthy of remark that every word which denotes an 
image is of Sanserit origin, and as such. must have been introduced by 
the Brahmans. 

There are two particulars connected with devil-worship, both of 
which are essential features of the system. namely, devil-dancing and 
the offering of bloody sacrifices, and which require to be noticed at 
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uy) Devin-Daxcina, 


When it is determined to offer a sacrifice to a devil a person is. dy 
pointed {o act the part of priest. Devil-worship is not, like the wor- 
ship of the deities, whether supreme or subordinate, appropriated (0 
a particular order of men, but may be performed by any one who 
chooses. This priest is styled a “devil-dancer.” Usually one of the 
principal men of the village officiates; but sometimes the duty is volun- 
tarily undertaken by some devotee, male or female, who wishes to 
gin notoriety, or in whom the sight of the preparations excites a sud- 
den zeal, The officiating priest, whoever he may happen to be, ia 
dressed for the occasion in the vestments and ornaments appropriate to 
the particular devil worshipped. The object in view in donning the de- 
mon’s insignia is to strike terror into tRe imaGination of the beholders. 
But the party-coloured dress and grotesque ornaments, the cap and 
trident and jingling bells of the performer, bear so close a resemblance 
to the usual adjuncts of a pantomime that an European would find it 
difficult to look grave. The musical instruments, or rather the instru- 
ments of noise, chiefly used in the devil-dance are the tom-tom, or or- 
dinary Indian drum, andthe horn; with occasionally the addition of a 
clarionet when the parties can afford it. But the favorite instrument, 
because the noisicst, is that which is called the bow. A scries of bells 
of various sizes is fastened to the frame of a gigantic bow ; the strings 
aro tightened so as to emit a musical note when struck ; and the bow 
rests on a large empty brazen pot. The instrument is played on by a 
plectrum, and several musicians join in the performance. Onc strikes 
the string of the bow with the plectrum, anothe? produces the base by 
striking the brazen pot with his hand, and the third keeps time and 
improves the harmony by a pair of cymbals. As each musician kindles 
in his work and strives to outstrip his neighbour in the rapidity of his 
flourishes, and in the loudness of the tone with which he sings the ae- 
companiment, the result is a tumult of frightful sounds, such as may be 
supposed to delight even a demon’s car. 

When the preparations are completed and the devil-dance is about 
to commence, the music is at first comparatively slow, and the dancer 
seems impassive and sullen, and either he stands still, or moves about 
in gloomy silence. Gradually, as the music becomes quicker and foud- 
er, his excitement begins to rise. Sometimes to help him to work him- 
self up into a frenzy he uses medicated draughts, cuts and lacerates his 
flesh till the blood flows, lashes bimself with a huge whip. presses 
a burning torch to bis breast, drinks the blood which flows from 
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life, he begins to brands his staff of bells and dance with a quick but 
wild, unsteady step. Suddenly the afflatus descends. There is no 
ntistuking that glare, or those frantic leaps. He snorts, he starea, he 
gyrates. The demon has now taken bodily possession of him ; and 
though he retains the power of utterance and of motion, both are under 
the demon's control, and his separate consciousness is in abeyance. 
The by-standers signalize the event by raising a long shout attended 
with a peculiar vibratory noise, caused by the motion of the hand and 
tongue, or the tongue alone. The devil-dancer is now worshipped as a 
present deity, and every by-stander consults him respecting his disease, 
his wants, the welfare of his absent relatives, the offerings to be made 
for the accomplishment of his wishes, and, in short, every thing for 
which superhuman knowledge is supposed to be available. As the de- 
yil-dancer acts to admiration the part of a maniac, it requires some ex- 
perience to enable a person to interpret his dubious or unmeaning re- 
plies—his muttered voices and uncouth gestures ; but the wishes 
of the parties who consult him help them greatly to interpret his 
meaning. 

Sometimes the devil-dance and the demoniacal clairvoyance are ex- 
temporized, especially where the mass of the people are peculiarly ad- 
dicted to devil-worship, and perfectly familiar with the various stages 
of the process. In such cases, if a person happen to feel the com- 
mencement of the shivering fit of an ague or the vertigo of a bilious 
headache, his untutored imagination teaches him to think himself pos- 
sessed. He then sways his head from side to side, fixes his eyes into 
a stare, puts himself into a posture, and begins the maniac dance ; and 
the by-standers run for flowers and fruit for an offering, or a cock or 
goat to sacrifice to his honor. 

The night is the time usually devoted to the orgies of devil-dancing. 
And as the number of devils worshipped is in some districts equal to 
the number of the worshippers, and as every act of worship is accom- 
panied with the monotonous din of drums and the bray of horns, the 
stillness of the night, especially during the prevalence of Cholera or any 
other epidemical disease, is frequently broken by a dismal uproar, more 
painful to hear on account of the associations connected with it, than 
on account of its unpleasant effect on the ear and nerves. 


T have so often made inquiries on this and kindred subjects, and 80 
often heard these scenes described by those who had formerly taken 
part in them, that the account I have given, making allowance for local 
diversities, is I am sure substantially correct. But [have not myself 


witnessed these orgies. except from a distance; nor is it always practi- 
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hindrance to the performance of the worship. Ifa Missionary approach, 
the dancing instantly ceases, and the demon cannot be prevailed upon 
to show himself. his may partly arise from the idea already referréd 
to, that the devil’s power is inferior to that of the white man ; but it is 
perhaps mainly the result of an intuitive feeling of shame, or, in some 
instances, of the wish to behave politely to a person whom they respect 
and who is known to regard their worship with abhorrence. 


(2.)\—Tue Orrerine or Bioopy Sacrrrices. 


One of the most important parts of the system of devil-worship is the 
offering of goats, sheep, fowls, &c. in sacrifice, for the purpose of ap- 
peasing the anger of the demons and inducing them to remove the ca- 
lamities they have inflicted, or abstaja from inflicting the calamities 
which they are supposed to have threatened. This is one of the most 
striking points of difference between the demonolatrous system and 
Brahmanism. It points to a higher antiquity ; and, though now con- 
nected with a base superstition, is more capable of guiding the mind 
to the reception of Christianity than any thing which Brahmanism 
contains. ‘ é 

There is nothing very peculiar in the manner in which the sacrifice is 
performed. 

The animal which is to be offered in sacrifice is led to the altar of the 
devil-temple adorned with red ochre and garlands of flowers. Ordina- 
rily its head is separated from the body by a single stroke of a bill- 
hook ; the sacrifice being considered unacceptable to the demon if more 
than one blow is required. The decapitated body is then held up so 
that all the blood it contains may flow out upon the demon’s altar. The 
sacrifice being now completed the animal is ent up on the spot, made 
into curry, and, with the addition of the boiled rice and fruit offered to 
the demon on the same occasion, forms a sacred meal of which all who 
have joined in the sacrifice receive a share. 

The sole object of the sacrifice is the removal of the devil's anger or 
of the calamities which his anger brings down. It should be distinctly 
understood that sacrifices are never offered on account of the sins of the 
worshippers, and that the devil's anger is not excited by any moral of- 
fence. The religion of the Shanars, such as it is, has no connection 
with morals, The most common motive in sacrificing to the devil is 
that of obtaining relief in sickness ; and in that case at least the ra- 
tionale of the rite is sufficiently clear. It consists in offering the de- 
mon, life for life—blood for blood. The demon thirsts for the fife of 
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be content with the life of a goat insiead. Accordingly a goat is saeri- 
ficed ; its blood is poured out upon the demon’s altar, and the offerer 
gots free. 

The Shanars have not intellect enough to frame for themselves a 
theory of substitution ; but their practice and their mode of expression 
prove that they consider their sacrifices as substitutions and nothing 
else. And there is abundant reason to believe that at a former period 
the doctrine of substitution was carried out to the extent of offering 
human sacrifices to the demons—a practice systematically followed to 
the present day by the Khonds, the most primitive and least Brahma- 
nized portion of the aboriginal Tamil race. 


From the particulars now mentioned it is sufficiently obvious that, if in 
some things the Shanars are farther than other Hindus from Chiristi- 
anity, they are in a bette? positfon for understanding the grand Chria- 
tian doctrine of redemption by sacrifice. It is true that the place of 
the supreme God is supplied by blood-thirsty fiends, and that with the 
rite of sacrifice confession of guilt is not conjoined. No trace remains 
of the fate of the victim having been considered a symbol of what the 
offerer imself deserved ; nor consequently is there any trace of the 
idea of the removal of sin by tke sacrifice Of the substitute; and of 
course sacrificial rites are never supposed to point to a sacrifice of 
greater efficacy beyond. Nevertheless, the fact of the prevalence of 
bloody sacrifices for the removal of the anger of superior powers is one 
of the most striking in the religious condition of the Shanars, and is 
appealed to by the: Christian Missionary with the best effect. The 
primitive tradition is sadly distorted, but some portion of ‘it still 
remains to bear witness to the truth. 


With the extension of Christianity devil-worship is visibly declining ; 
and the diminution of offerings and influence connceted with the de- 
clension of their worship is supposed to have given the demons such of- 
fence that they are now less placable than formerly. I have heard a 
Shanar naively complain that in his youth peopte could keep the Cho- 
lera out. of their villages, but that now, the Christian religion has pre- 
vailed to such an extent that it is scarcely possible even to keep the de- 
vils in check, so that the mortality from Cholera has greatly increased. 
Notwithstanding this complaint, devil-worship in many districts of the 
country is as rampant as ever; and it must be confessed that even 
amongst the Christian community it has not entirely disappeared. A 
large number of the people commonly called “ Christians” are till un- 
baptized ; and of those who are baptized a considerable proportion, as 
in every other community, are destitute of real principle and faith. It 
32 ohvious that the deinonolatry in which they were brought up cannot 
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tianity and a participation in the “spirit of power, of love, and of 
sound mind” which a sineere belief communicates. . Consequently, 
their tendency to mix up sacrifices to devils in times of calamity, with 
the worship of the God of the Christians in times of prosperity, must 
prove a cause of no little conflict and disquiet in the days of *‘ the mix- 
ed multitude” who compose the first gencration of converts. By aome 
of this class of persons it is considered a wise policy to keep on good 
teria with both God and the devil; and when disease is abroad, if a 
goat given in sacrifice, (particularly if it can be offered so secretly as 
that neither Missionary nor Catcelist shall know of it,) will have -the 
effect of pacifying the devil and keeping death out of the house, what 
prudent man would grudge the devil tho saerifice of a goat? Tho 
principle involved herein is considered to be the same as that on which 
they act in subsidizing the Maraverse—the dereditary thieves of the 
district. No one considers this an offence against the civil magistrate. 
Far from considering it an offence, the magistrate himself sanctions 
the practice. Why then, think they, should it be considered an offence 
against God to pay an occasional subsidy to keep the devils quiet? In 
these remarks it should be remembered that I refer not to the Native 
Uhristians of Tinnevelly én a body, gor even to the majority of the 
neophytes, but to the daily-diminishing minority of the unprincipled 
and uneducated. 

The demonolatrous creed I have now described prevails in India 
more extensively, and has probably existed from a higher antiquity, 
than is generally imagined. With some variations it is found in all the 
hill regions and amongst all the semi-civilized or migratory tribes who 
have not yet been enslaved by the higher castes, and completely sub- 
jugated to Brahmanism ; and prevails more or less among the lower 
elasses throughout India, especially as allied with the worship of the fe- 
male forms of Siva. In its most primitive shape, never superseded and 
scarcely at all modified, it forms, as has been said, the ereed of the 
greater part of Tinnevelly and of the Tamil portion of Travancore, 
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» Emigrants from the Telugu country, who form a considerable por-. 
tion of the population in some parts of Tinnevelly, have generally be . 
eoine worshippers of devils. But the system more usually followed by 
this class is the worship of the satellites of the Brahmanical deities, or 
that of the female Energies. Such devils, in the proper sense of the 
term, as they are.found to worship are of Tamil origin, as their names 
denote, and were probably eran at first from a wish to concilinte 
the gods of the soil, ."« . eG eee ae 

Tax Oxia ‘or raz Sxaxaz Demonoxatey lies in the unknowa 
depths of antiquity, an antiquity apparently equal to that of the 
worship of the elements or the heavenly bodies. If the allusions con-_ 
_ tained in the Vedas to the victories gained by the elementary deities 

over hostile fiends be considered a mythic representation of historical 
facts, the worship of devfis worfid seem to have been anterior to the 
Vedaic system itself. Of elementary worship there is no trace what. 
ever in the history, language, or usages of any portion of the T'amil peo- 
ple. The emigration of the Brahmans to Peninsular India appears, con- 
sequently, to have been subsequent to the first great change in their. 
” yeligious system. The religion they introduced was probably a rudi- 
mental form of Siviam, with a terdency to tke mystical and mythologi- 
eal systems of the Purénas.' There is not the least reason to suppose 
that the Vedaic or elementary systeth was ever known in the Tamil 
country, either as an indigenous religion, or as introduced by the Brah- 
mans. The Brahthans were doubtless the civilizers of the Tamil peo: 
ple; and the traditional leader of their migration, Agastya, is said to . 
have reduced the Tamil language to order and to have given ita Gram- 
mar, yet not one of the old Tamil names of the elements, the heavenly 
bodies, or the operations of nature is masculine or feminine, as they 
are in Sanscrit, in accordance with the elementary doctrines of the 
Vedas ; and there is not the least trace of the elements, or powers of 
nature, having at any time been considered as personal intelligences. _ 

The inventors of both the Vedaie and the demonolatrous systems 
seem to have been equally destitute of moral sentiments. Each adored 
power not goodness, operations not virtues; but whilst the former 
deified the operations of nature, the latter demonized the powers of 
heaven. 
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It appears very ithprobable that, demonolatry originated in any form 
of Brahmanism. It may be true that from time to time, especially after 
the lapse of elementary worship into mysticism and of hero-worship 
into terrorism, a few Brahmanical ideas have been added to the demo- 
holatry of the Shanars. A few of the demons who were formerly inde» 
pendent may have been tamed and taken into the service of the petty 
divinities ; or a particular devil may be represented as having formerly 
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lien # god and degraded to the rank of a demon for refusing to pay. 
due worship to some superior deity. Or, the Brahmans who civilized the 
peninsula, in appointing to every class ita specific objects and modes of 
worship, may have sanctioned the appropriation of certain local’ gob- 
Hins and demons to the worship of the vile, aboriginal populace. But 
these facts, far from accounting for the origin of demonolatry, take ite. 
previous existence for granted. and there are many direct reasons for 
- assigning to demonolatry an origin independent of Brahmanism and. 
anterior to its introduction into the Tamil country, or even into India, 
- :(1.) In all Brohmanical myths the demons are represented as being 
the ancient enemies of the gods, as warring against the gods, and some- 
times gaining the upper hand, and as the inventors and specie! patron 
of bloody sacrifices. Every new deity gains prodigious victories over 
the demons; and yet somehow they fever #to thoroughly conquered. 
This style of representation is inconsistent with the idea that demono- 
Jatry is an off shoot of Brahmanism ; but will perfectly accord with the 
supposition that before the influx of the Brahmans from central Asia 
demonolatry was the religion of the early Tamil inhabitants of India, 
and that the Brahmans on their arrival laboured in vain to extirpate it. 
(2.) In all Brahmanica? books and egends in which the state of the 
original inhabitants of Peninsular India is described, we are referred to @ 
- period when demons ruled in the primeval jungles, and when those jun 
"gles were inhabited solely by vile sinners who ate flesh and offered 
bloody sacrifices. Contemporaneously with that period the sacred Brah- 
manical race, and all connected with it down to its servile tribea, were 
represented as invariably worshipping the superior gods, and most com- 
monly using unbloody rites. In like manner the Buddhists represent 
Ceylon prior to the advent of Buddhism as having been overrun with 
serpent-gods and demons. Ae : 
“ (3,) Every word used in the Tamil country relative to the Brahmani- 
_ cal religions, the names of the gods, and the words applicable to their 
worship, belong to the Sanscrit, the Brahmanical tongue ; whilst the 
names of the demona worshipped by the Shanars in the south, the cons- 
mon term for “ devil,” and the various words used with reference to 
devil-worship are as uniformly Tamil. Just 80 in Western Africa, Ma- 
Jhomedan terms belong to the Arabic, whilst aboriginal Fetishism uses the 
native tongues. Ina fow cases in which the name of the Shanar de- 
inon is Sanserit, the facts of the affinity of ite worship with the sangni- 
nary worship of Siva or Cali, and ita late introduction into the Tamil 
* gountry are distinctly known; aa, for instance, in the case of Mari-Ammen, 
the inflictor of small pox, end Maha-Cali of Ougein, the cholera god- 
des.’ The fact of the terminology of devil-worship being purely Tamil 


throughout is to my mind a tolerably conclusive argument of the Tamil 
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origin of the system. With reference to the social state of the Tamil 
people, it is clear that the origin of the words in common use will enable 
any one to determine what was introduced by the Brahmans, the civiliz- 
ers of Peninsular India, and what existed before their arrival. All words 
relating to science, literature and mental refinement, all that relate to 
an advanced civilization, and al] words pertaining to religion, the soul, 
and the invisible world, are in the language of the Brahmans: whilst 
all words that relate to the ordinary arts of life, the face of nature, the 
wants, feelings, and duties of a rude and almost a savage people, are 
Tamil. In like manner, the words used with reference to devil-worship 
being exclusively Tamil, we are obliged to assign to this supersti- 
tion a high antiquity, and refer its establishment in the arid plains of 
Tinnevelly and amongst the Travancore jungles and hills to a period 
Jong anterior to the influxof the*Bralmans and their civilization of the 
primitive Tamil tribes. 

(4.) It is worthy of remark that there is not any priestly order de- 
voted to the worship of devils. Every act of Brahmanical worship re- 
quires a priest; and even in the worship of the inferior deities and in 
the sanguinary worship of the Brahmanical emanations and Ammens, 
(systems of religion opposed to theclaims of the Brahmans, but to a con- 
siderable extent influenced by their example) the person who officiates 
must be exclusively devoted to the duty and a member of a priestly 
family. On the:contrary every devil-worshipper is, or may be, his own 
priest. Not unfrequently the head-man acts as priest for the whole vil: 
lage ; but he may be superseded for the time being by any voluntary 
devotee, male or female. This patriarchal, unofficial priesthood evidently 
points to the origination of the system in very early times. 


(5.) It is scarcely credible that the practice of offering bloody sacri- 
fices to malignant demons should have originated with believers in either 
the Vedas or the “ Orthodox” Puranas. The comparatively recent ori- 
gin of the ascetical worship of Siva and of the sanguinary worship of 
Durga is generally conceded ; and both the theory on which those rites 
are founded and the practices themselves are foreign to the genius of le- 
gitimate Brahmanism and to the teaching of the entire circle of the 
philosophic schools. The supremacy of the Brahmans has always been 
directly attacked and their services set aside by the inventors and patrons 
of those sanguinary rites, who have in general been Sudras, and have 
founded priesthoods and successions of Gurus in their own caste to the 
exclusion of the Brahmans. It is also to be remembered that in what- 
ever degree sanguinary rites may be practised by any portion of the 
Hindus, in any part of India, they are directly opposed, not only to the 
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sively indeed have Bralimauical principles prevailed, and so express has 
ever been their opposition to sanguinary rites, especially since the in- 
fluence of Buddhism began to be felt, that in every part of India, Hin- 
dus who-consider themselves par excellence orthodox regard the invio- 
lability of life as the most saered of laws. It would appear, therefore, 
that in so far as the Hindus of ihe higher castes have attributed 
to any of the Brahmanical deities a two-fold character—one a character 
of mercy, and the other a cruel, sanguinary character, with a horrific 
form ; and in so far as they have resorted to the practice of offering 
bloody sacrifices to any of those deities, on the dark side of his charac- 
ter, to that extent they have rendered homage to the aboriginal demono- 
latry and borrowed its spirit, cither from a wish to conciliate, or, a8 13 
more probable, from their having imbibed a considerable share of the 
fear and gloom of their demonolatrous s predecessors or neighbours. In 
a similar manner'the Buddbists of Burma and Ceylon have added to 
Buddhism the worship of indigenous demons, though nothing can bo 
supposed more foreign to the genius of Buddhism than such a sys- 
tem. 

(6.) One of the clearest proofs of the un-Brahmanical origin of devil- 
worship is obtained by ayreference {p the history of the devils them- 
selves. The process of demontfeation is still gomg on amongst the Sha- 
nars; and in every case the characteristies of the devil and his worship 
are derived from the character and exploits of his human prototype. 
There is a continual succession of devils claiming the adoration of the , 
Shanars, and after a time sinking into forgetfulness ; but not one of the 
more recent of the race has any connexion witl the legends of Brah- 
manism. One of the demons most feared at present, Palavéshum, was 
a Maraver of a servile family, who made himself celebrated for his rob- 
bories and outrages “ from Madura round to Quilon” during the latter 
period of the Mahomedan government. So celebrated has he become al- 
ready (hat thousands of persous are called after his name. Mahomedans 
algo, who certainly have no connection with Brahmanism, are supposed Lo 
have become devils. But itis a still more remarkable fact, and one which 
Teuppose cannot easily be paralleled, that in the district of a neighbouring 
Misstovary an European was till reeently worshipped asa demon. From 
the rude verses which were sung in connection with his worship it would 
appear that he was an English Officer, a Captain Pole, or some such 
name, who was mortally wounded at the taking of the Travancore linés 
in A. D. 1809, and was buried about 23 miles from the scene of the battle 
in a sandy waste; where, a few years afier, his worship was established 
py the Shanars of the neighbourhood. His worship consisted in the 
offering to his manes of spirituous liquors and cheroots ! 
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having originally becn taught by, or borrowed from, the Brahmans, there 
is probable evidence that the Brahmanical system, in so far as it was 
introduced, was considered by the Shanats a hostile and rival creed, and 
expressly opposed as such. For instance, the grand national festival of 
the Shanars, the only day throughout the year which they keep as a 
holiday, that which they consider in e special manner the day of re- 
joicing appainted for Shanars, is the first day of the solar month of 
Adi. This, according to the HinduAstronomy, is the first day of the sun’s 
southorn course, but of this circumstance the Shanars know nothing. No 
people can be more utterly ignorant of Astronomy than they are. In so 
far as they are concerned, the first of Adiis professedly celebrated as a 
festival in memory of Ravana the R&eshasaking of Ceylon, who on 
that day carried off Sita the wife of Rama, the hero-god of tho Brah- 
mans. Ravana’s prime-ministem Mahédara, is believed to have been a 
Shanar; and to this day the Shanars glory in the historical position gain- 
ed for once by a member of their caste, and rejoice over Réma’s grief and 
in Ravana’s joy ! Does not this circumstance point both to tho Cingalese 
origin of the Shanar caste and to the prevalence amongst them in early 
times of anti-Brabmanical zeal? The Shanars have even succeeded in 
making reprisals upon Brahmanisy. In a village in my neighbourhood 
Réma himself has been converted into @ demon. Only think of the all- 
glorious hero-god of the Hindus, Rama-chandra, the conqueror of the 
Racshase, and demons, and civilizer of the peninsula, worshipped as 
himself a demon with bloody sacrifices and devil-dancing and the usual 
frenzied orgies! Here Brahmanism gives only the name : the form and 
genius of the system are anti-Brabmanical; and both the original indo- 
pendence and the hereditary predominance and strength of the Shanar 
aystem receive an apt illustration. 


Tho religion of the Shanars though unconnected with Brahmanism is 
not without a parallel in the tropics. Ifa connection must be establish- 
ed between it and any other form of religion it may be classed with the 
superstitions of Western Africa, as a species of fetishism. In fetish- 
ism we observe the same transformation of the spirits of the dead into 
demons, the same worship of demons by frantic dances and bloody sa- 
crifices, the same possessions and exorcisms, the same cruelty and fear 
and gloom, the same ignorance respecting a future state, the same sha- 
dowy, indolent, good-spirit half visible in the back-ground, the same 
absence of a regular priesthood, the same ignorance of asceticism, reli- 
gious mendicancy and monasticism and of every idea of revelations and 
incarnations. It may be said with safety that the two systems have a 
greater resemblance to one another than either-of thom has to any of 
the other religions of the heathen world. There is no reason however 
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origin of both in the same temper of mind and character, and the sug- 
gestions of the same Evil Spirit. 


‘At the ‘close of this account of the demonolatry of tho Shanars, ‘its 
practices and probable origin, few readers will be able to avoid the re- 
flection ;—how different is the religious condition of these rude tribes 
from all the ideas we had formed of Hindus and Hinduism. Notwith- 
standing the world-wide fame of the Hindu Vedas, Puranas, and Shas- 
tras, here is an extensive district in India where they are unknown. 
Here amongst the Shanars survive the Asuras and Pythons with which 
the gods did battle in their youth. Notwithstanding the successive 
prevalence of the Brahmanism of the Vedas, Buddhism, and the Brah- 
manism of the Puranas, the influence of cach in turn, and the eager- 
ness of cach to make proselytes, here is a tract of country containing, 
oxclusive of the Brahmanical inhabitéhts, a®population of upwards of 
500,000 souls, all Hindus, all belonging to recognized castes, who do 
not appear ever to have received any of those religions, and to whom 
what Europeans call Hinduism is still a foreign creed. None of tho 
sects into which orthodox Sivism is divided ean be found here, much 
less any of the innumerable sects into which Vishnuism has been brok- 
en up. Ifere in polishe& and metaphysical Tndia we find a eiviliza- 
tion but little raised above that of tho Negrocs, and a religion which 
can only’ be described as fetishism. And what exists in Tinnevelly 
is only a type of the social and religious condition of extensive tracts 
throughout India with which Europeans have not yet become fami- 
liar. 


Jt seems unnecessary to say any thing more respecting the religion 
of the Shanars, and of the other castes and classes to which our native 
Christians in Tinnevelly belong; for every thing which can, strictly 
speaking, be called their religion has now been described. In giving an 
account of their demonolairy I have exhausted their seanty creed. A 
seantier creed, or one less adapted for the purposes of a religion, will not 
easily be found. Truly, “the bed is shorter than that a man ean stretch 
himself on it ; and the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in 
it.” But the scantiness of the erced is not its worse feature. Considered as 
a libel upon God and religion, it furnishes a mclancholy subject for con- 
templation to the Christian mind. Whatever be the opinion of antiqua- 
rians respecting the history of demonolatry, Christians cannot hesitate 
to pronounce it hellish, both in its origin and in its character. It is in 
truth a hateful, horrid system. God is banished from his own world 
and from the hearts He made. The sun is banished from the sky ; and 
even the hope, that the darkness which now exists will give place” to a 
brighter sky hereafter, is shut out. Endeavour Christian reader to 
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your privileges. Frame to yourself, if you can, the picture of a godless 
world—a world in which material principles and malignant demons di- 
vide the supremacy between them. When afflictions occur, let it be 
imagined that-it is maliec that strikes, and that neither does justice 
direct nor mercy mitigate the blow. Suppose the grand and affecting 
truths which the Bible reveals respecting the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost unknown, and the light which it sheds on man’s duties and 
destiny extinct. In the absence of the sotemnities and sanctities of the 
worship of God in Christ, picture to yourself the frantic rites with which 
the heathen Shanar worships his devils. The stillness of the night is 
broken by the din of the drum and the harsh bray of the horn announcing 
the commencement of a devil-dance in a neighbouring village. Follow the 
sound through the tortuous, prickly-pear lanes, and witness the perform- 
ance from a distance by the help of the flickering torch light. Observo 
in every thing the combination of the ludicrous and the sanguinary— 
the grotesque insignia of oflice worn by the officiating priest, his trucu- 
lent, devilish stare, the blood-bespattered garlands on the temple and 
altar, the row of boiling pots on one side and the row of energetic musi- 
cians on the other, the promiscuous heap of offerings, and the charac- 
teristic union of finery and filth every where visible. Watch the ex- 
citement of the admiring crowd’ rising higher and higher with every 
new contortion and shriek of the devil-dancer, and with the rising vehe- 
mence of the musical uproar ; and hear ever and anon the long vibratory 
shout of delight and wild devotion into which the assembled crowd breaka 
out. Then as you turn away from these debasing orgies, contrast with 
them the worship of God in spirit and in truth, the reasonable service 
with which Christians worship their holy and beneficent Creator through 
their Mediator’s merits, the renunciation of the devil and all his works to 
which Christ's followers are pledged, the stillness of the Christian Sab- 
bath, the sound of the Church-going bell, the soothing, cheering voice of 
Psalms andPrayers, the instructions, the persuasions, the devout earnest- 
ness of the Christian preacher, the healing balm of Sacramcnts—institute 
this comparison and you will not ouly be impressed with the greatness of 
the difference between Divine worship and the worship of devils, but 
will also be stimulated to use every means in your power for the .diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of the better way- 

Very little reflection will suffive to convince every one that the character 
of the system of religion, professed by a people before their conversion to 
Christianity, must for several generations excrt considerable influence on 
their character as Christians. The mass of our converts are Shanars, and 
were demonolaters. Not many ycars ago demonolatry bore undisputed 


sway amongst the lower classes throughout the province ; and though its 
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localities where Christianity-has been extensively diffused and received, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Nazareth, deFil-worship has dimin- 
ished in-proportionate ratio, and even they who remain in heathenism 
have ceased to follow the practice with the regularity and zeal of former 
times ; but where Christians are few and their influence stuall,devil-wor- 
ship continues tobe as popular as ever. Converts from demonolatry 
cannot all at once forget, though they may have abandoncd, the system 
in which they were trained. They will necessarily bring with them in- 
to the Christian Church much of their materialism, their superstitions 
fear, and their love of rude excitements. The mind cannot slough off 
its old ideas and associations in a day. Even in England we still meet 
with relics of old pagan usages. Besides, Chiristianity operates only in 
so far as it is received into the heart by faith. The Christianity of the 
unsanctified intellect has no more influence onthe conduct than so much 
mathematics. It is only when religion becomes a passion, or a habit, 
that old things pass away and all things become new. It is surely not 
to be supposed that of the 40,000 souls connected with the Missions in 
‘Tinnevelly all are Christians in earnest. The public has often been told 
that the majority, though converted from heathenism to Christianity, 
do not appear to have beea converted from sin to God; that the faith of 
ihe majority is only an intellectual assent to half-understood truths ; 
and thatethe number of persons who appear to be sincerely pious is 
small. It follows that in the majority, or at least in a large proportion of 
cases, the superstitious fear of the old demonolatry must have survived 
conversion to the new theology; or at least that the roots of the old 
system remain. We must therefore, in estimating the valuc of Tinne- 
velly Christianity and the character of the Native Christians, take their 
former religion into account, its characteristics and its tendencies, the 
temptations to which they will necessarily be exposed through their old 
associations, and the mental and moral peculiarities to be anticipated in 
persons who were once demonolaters. It is checring to perccive that, 
as regards freedom from those peculiaritics, the second race of native 
Christians, where the Mission is old enough to have produced one, is 
much superior to the first. Early Christian training has taught this 
new of rising generation, not only to avoid devil-worship, but to be 
ashamed of the thought of practising it. It has banished materialism, 
without replacing it by rationalism; and has imbued large numbers 
of persons with that cheerful, trustful temper of mind, that belief in God’s 
providential care, and that patience under affliction which Christianity 
inculeates. There is room for improvement even as regards the religi- 
ous condition of the rising generation; but it is a consolation to know 
that the influence of Christian truth is visibly increasing and that su- 
perstifion is visibly dying out. Let us therefore thank God and take 
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From the description now given of the religion of the Shanars, it will 
not be difficult to form an estimate of its moral results. The influence 
of religion in forming or modifying the character of nations is well 
known; and the peculiarity of the Mahomedan character in all coun- 
tries and amongat all races is a common but conclusive illustration of 
the fact. Nations are what their gods are. Hence the demonclatry 
of the Shanars being known, their ignorance of God and of a future 
state, and their isolation from other classes, one may safely infer that 
their moral condition must be very low and debased. The absence of 
the restraining and purifyi fying influe necs of Christian truth is, under all 
circumstances, a fatal want. Nothing ean compensate for ignorance of 
God. Butwhen in addition to this ucgative evil there is the positive 
calamity of a system of lies,—a system such as Brahmanism, in which the 
gods are partial and immoral, or a system like the Shanar demonola- 
try, in which every supernatural power that is supposed to take any in- 
terest in man is believed to be animated with malignity ;—when the re- 
ligion of a people like the formef is really, ut not avowedly, or, like 
the latter, is avowedly, not from heaven but from hell, the worst moral 
results cannot but be anticipated ; and at the same time we may expect 
to find tho mofal effects of the one system differ in some particulars 
from those of the other. 

Jn considering the moral condition of the Shanars as affected by their 

«domonolatry, or by the operation of subordinate causes, incidental 
light will be thrown on some correlative questions. Reasons will pro- 
bably appear why Christianity has prevailed more amongst the Sha- 
nars than amongst the higher castes; reasons why the Shanars as 
aclass should be less bigotedly attached to their religion and more 
easily impressed by Christian teaching and influences than other Hin- 
dus; and reasons also why the style of character exhibited by the na- 
tive Christians in Tinnevelly differs so considerably from that of the 
Christians of Tanjore and Madras. It will also be easier to conjecture 
what the Missionary’s work and duty amongst the Shanars must be, 
and in what respects immediate success is probable or the reversc; as 
also to estimate the degree of influence which converted Shanara are 
likely to exert upon the higher castes. 


To help the reader to come to a correct conclusion on some of those 
points, I shall now endeavour to illustrate the moral results of the Sha- 


nar religion and the manner in which those results are produced ; pofit+ 
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1, The Shanar demonolatry obliterates the idea af man’s accountability 
Sor his actions, and consequently fails to exercise any@horal restraint. 


The Shanars having no idea of God's omniscient presence, His just 
government of the world, or of the soul’s immortality ; and their de- 
mons being supposed to be destitute of a moral nature and indifferent to 
the conduct of their votaries, the belief of a retribution hereafter cannot 
enter into their creed. In accordance with this is the fact that no Shanar 
can be found who anticipates giving account of his conduct to God or 
devil. Hence, except in so far as the fear of the magistrate or the opi- 
nion of native society keeps them in check, or in so far as prudential 
motives stimulate their virtue, they feel themselves at liberty to do, 
say, and think any thing they please, and the majority of them make 
use ofthis liberty. Whatever moral restraint arises from belief in a 
God above us, or a judgment before fs; wh&tever influence on the 
conduct or the heart is exerted by hopes of bliss, or fears of woe; in 
whatever degree the conviction that God's eye is upon us, and that 
every thought and act is recorded in the book of His remembrance, 
produces the wish to please Him ; of ail these influences and restrainis 
the Shanars are destitute. In their calculations the past is past for 
ever, and the present is independent ofthe faturc. As there will not 
be any account hereafter, all is free, allowable, and safe. Who would 
hesitate to tell a profitable lie or commit a pleasant sin, when, if it 
should become known, there is little or no shame connected with it, and, 
should it remain unknown in this world, it is considered certain that it 
will never be inquired into or visited with punishment in a future state, 
but will remain unknown for ever? When a temptation is presented to 
the mind and probabilities are hurriedly calculated, this consideration 
will generally be found to decide the point; and hence not only are all 
kinds of frauds and immoralities committed daily and hourly, but, (and 
herein consists the chief difference between the Shanars and persons 
whose professed system of belief is correct,) they are committed as mat- 
ters of course, with the coolest complacency and the most perfect free- 
dom from fear. 

The-higher castes who adhere to the Bralmanical systems profess to 
believe that they will be called to account for their actions hereafter, 
and will be rewarded or punished accordingly, either by the process of 
a judgment and a sentence, or through the consequences of their actions 
accompanying them into the invisible world and determining their con- 
dition with the force of a nataral law and the certainty of fate; but aa, 
notwithstanding this professed belief, they regard their gods with rea- 
gon as being no beiter than themselves, and therefore likely to be par- 
tial in their judgment ; and as the conviction that somehow fate will be- 


friend the righteous and abase the wicked is of little force in the absence 
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of the sanctions of a Divine revelation from heaven, they are practically 
as little overawed ommuoraily restrained by their belief as the Shanara 
are by their want ofa belief. A loose, rationalistic faith in immoral 
deities is quite as ineflicaciuus as demonolatry, or atheism itself. 


2. The demonolatry of the Shanars, equally with the Idolatry of the highs 
er castes, disconnects the idea of moral duty from the theory of religious 
Faith and worship. Consequently it fails to exercise any moral restraint. 


We have so long been accustomed to consider justice, goodness, and 
truth as enjoined upon us by Divine authority, and as forming a princi- 
pal part of the worship and service due to God, that we find it difficult 
even in theory to discouncet morals and religion. It is generally suppos- 
1 roay be the dogmatic errors of false religions they must 
gions, teach some tolerably correct system of morality, 
in which the principal virtues &re commended and the principal vices de- 
nounced ; end, hence, that it is better for men to have a falae religion 
than to be wholly without a religion, This charitable estimate of the 
religions of the heathen is so general that when it is asserted that cer- 
tain religions do not inculcate morality, or are opposed to it, Europeans 
are apt to think the assertion slanderous, and founded upon a misrepre- 
sentation of facts. But every person who lias for some time resided in 
India on terms of intimacy with Hindus, and who is acquainted with 
their social life and religious ideas, or with any of their books of autho- 
rity, is well aware of the aceuracy of the statement in its reference to 
Hinduisra; and has found himself, long before he theorized on the subject, 
able to make the necessa¥y distinction. Certainly nothing can be clear- 
er than the separation of ethics from all Indian systems of religion, whe- 
ther idolatrous or demonolatrous; and in this particular the moral re- 
sults of both systems, or rather the absence of moral results, would sp- 
pear to be the ssme. Though differing in other things Brahmanism and 
Shanarism agree in this, that they leave man morally where they found 
him. 

In reference to the former, proofs of the truth of the assertion lie 
within the reach of the British public, a large number of books connect- 
ed with the Bralunanical system having, in whole or in part, been trans- 
lated and published.’ And an inspection of those books will prove that, 
with the single exeepiion of alms-giving, which is enjoined, notas a duty 
in itself, but on the ground of its efficacy in conferring merit and spiritual 
power, no mors] duty is enjoined by Hinduism, as on divine authority, 
or recognized as forming part of its code. 

The austerities of orthodox Hindus are purely mechanical. Their 
restraint of the imental powers and bodily energies differs widely from 
the subjection of the passions by moral restraint. Their supreme deity 
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known quantity. Their contemplation of this deity is but an endea- 
vour to comprehend existence apart from modes and substance 
apart from qualities. Their self-examination is for the purpose of dif- 
covering, not their progress in virtue, but their progress in the persua- 
sion that they themselves are parts of the supreme deity—non-existent 
parts of the great non-existent. Prayer consists in the recitation of 
verses of various degrees of intrinsic merit or magical efficacy ; and the 
object for which prayers are recited is not the acquisition of truth, wis- 
dom or mora] goodness, but the acquisition of supernatural power. The 
connection, too, existing between religious ceremonies and merit is 
precisely that which was supposed to exist between the performance of 
the prescribed incantations and the attainment of magical gifts. Lying 
and heentiousness, pride and anger, are not, I will venture to say, for- 
bidden, expressly or by implication, in amy Higdu religions book; and 
if self-love appear to be forbidden, a closer examination of the context 
will prove that by self-love is meant belief in distinct self-consciousness 
or personal identity. It is true that various books containing moral 
precepts are in use amongst the Hindus; but it is to be remembered 
that the moral precepts those books contain are totally unconnected 
with the dogmas and sanctions of Hinduism as » religion. The obser- 
vations I have made respecting the disregard of morals refer, not 
to the ethical Shastras of the Hindus, whieh form their philosophy 
not their religion, and with which their religious systems have but 
few ideas'in common, but to the Hindu books of mythology, theoso- 
phy, ritual obgervances, and devotion—the strictly Brahmanical books, 
which profess to teach man’s duty towards God, and which constitute the 
religious literature of the country. The ethical poems and disquisitiona 
do not profess to be divine revelations, or even commentaries on divine 
revelations. To a considerable extent they ave accurate transcriptions 
of “ the law written upon the heart ;” but in so far as they are ethical- 
ly sound, they are irreconcileably opposed to the cardinal dogmas of tho 
religious system, and are consequently despised by religious devotees as 
secular and insipid. For instance, the ethical writers declare that there 
is a difference. between right and wrong. The religious writers with 
one voice protest that there is no such difference, and that the percep- 
tion of a difference is of itself a convincing proof of man’sseparation from 
God. The Hindu moralist affirms that “ what is done with a yirtuous 
motive is virtue: all else is unreal show.” ‘The Hindu religionist enjoins 
the act alone, and affirms that motives have nothing to do with merit.- 
The ethical writers urge their readers to do. good actions and avoid such 
as are evil. The grand aim of the religious writers is to persuade their 
’ readers to do nothing. Action is inconsistent with contemplation, and. 
the depth pf contemplation is reached when we cease to think, and ceaser 
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tu know that we are. here are few in these degenerate daya who have 
become 60 sublimely spiritualized, but many may be found whose pro- 
gress towards inanity is highly respectable. In consequence of the con- 
trariety of the two systems, the natural and the religious, they who fol- 
low either consistently exhibit what to an European mind must appear 
strange inconsistencies. It is not uncommon to hear a most irreligious 
man commended for integrity and honor, or to hear it said of another 
that he is a religious man, a most devoutly religious man, but a great 
villa. The rewards also which the followers of the respective sys- 
tems expect to receive correspond to the genius of the systems. The 
moral man seeks the reward of popular praise or his employer's favour. 
The religious man expects to obtain magical power, to supplant some 
god by superiority in merit, or finally to reach the ne plus ulira of 
Brahmanical happiness.cthe cessation of separate existence—the lapse 
of individual being into the divine monad. 

As in Europe we should dispute the existence of any connexion be- 
tween morality and the Scandinavian mythology, or morality and ma- 
gic, or morality and the * I” and the “ not I” of German metaphysics ; 
so in India we may search in vain for any connexion between the reli- 
gion of the country and moralits. 6 

This is the state of the case as it regards the religion of the higher 
castes ; but the religion of the Shanars is equally dissociated from 
morals, and therefore equally incapable of exercising moral restraint. 
‘Et does not require many words to prove that atheism, materialism, and 
demonolatry, whether professed or latent, cannot conduce to make men 
just, merciful, and true ; or that, whatever ideas of moral duty the 
followers of such a system may possess, they have not acquired 
them by the help of their religion, but in spite of it. Even the Shanars 
are not destitute of moral ideas. Though in a low and debased condi- 
tion, and destitute of the faintest glimmering of religious light, there is 
not any moral duty which they do not in some form recognize as bind- 
ing upon them, or assent to as soon as it is mentioned. But their no- 
tions of moral duty have not been derived from, or confirmed by, the 
command of their devils, or their example, the fear of their anger, or the, 
hope of gaining their favour, or the operation of any other motive con- 
nected with their system of religion. Notwithstanding their knowledge 
of moral obligation in theory, there is no duty which they do not habi- 
tually disregard and violate in practice ; and of all the causes that lead 
to this moral dehasement none is more influential than the dissociation 
of their religion, such as it is, from ‘their notions of morals. 

No prayers or gifts are ever offered to their devils and Ammens for 
the acquisition of virtuous habits or peaceful tempers. Conscience tells 
them that they have often neglected their duty, and been cuiltv of many 
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moral offences ; but no means of apy kind are used io atone for those 
offences, because they do not expect to be punished for them hereafter ; 
and they cannot suppose that their devils will think worse of a man for 
his resemblance to themselves. The demons’ anger is not aroused by 
any theft or lie, or any amount of moral guilt, but flares up at an over- 
sight or slight. An accustomed offering has been neglected, or the de- 
vil’s authority has avowedly been thrown off, or the votary has fallen 
sick, or recovered from sickness, or it is expected he will be brought 
into trouble through the demon’s jealousy, or demoniacal malignity is 
so intense as to show itself irrespective of provocations,—on such occasions 
and for such reasons, sacrifices arc freely offered ; but no one thinks of 
Sacrificing to expiate guilt, to allay the reproachcs of his conscience, 
or in the prospect of going with his sins upon his head into another state 
of existence. A man who has committed a Q@ighway robbery straight- 
way olfers sacrifice to the devil to prevent him from getting jealous of 
his success and bringing upon him the terrors of the law, Another 
seizes on the solitary field of a poor widow, whom he was bound by 
relationship to protect, and-on taking possession offers a sacrifice to se- 
eure plentiful crops. Devil-worship is, consequently, not only dissociated 
from morality but perfectly subversivg of it. If the offering of bloody 
sacrifices conveyed to the minds of the Shanars any idea of their own 
demerit or of the necessity of expiation, the rite might be productive of 
moral benefit; but as it is founded on the supposition that the demon 
thirsts for theix blood through the truculence of his own temper, not 
on account of any offence of theirs, the effect of the rite is only 
to harden them in vice and steel them against mercy. “ Seeing that 
they did not like to retain God in their knowledge,” they have justly 
been “ given over to a reprobate mind ;” and even the religion which 
their dark and foolish hearts have adopted tends only to sink them 
decper in guilt. The corruptions of the best things being the worst, 
their religion is a school of immorality. 


3. In consequence of the absence of the belief that man must render an 
account of hts conduct to God and the dissociation of morals from religion, 
conscience has lost its controlling power, innate depravity develops itself 
with fearless freedom, and truth, honor, and integrity have well nigh become 
extinct. 


I have no hesitation in asserting that if there be any vice or crime 
which is not habitually practised by the Shanars, their abstinence from 
it is not attributable .to conscientious scruples of any kind, but arises, 
either from thei: want of predilection for that particular crime or vice, 
through their intellectual dullness or their cowardice, or from pruden- 
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demonolatrous Shanars, from my own acquaintance with their social life, 
holda equally true with reference to the social life of the Brahmanical 
higher castes, with whom I have come in contact. In regard to of- 
fences against the person, I have no doubt but that the natives of this 
part of India contrast favourably with the inhabitants of Europe; in 
consequence, partly, of the intense heat of the climate, which depress- 
es their nervous activity and produces indolence, debility, and cowar- 
dice ; and, partly, because the controlling strength of the executive Go- 
vernment is much greater in this part of India, in comparison with the 
strength of the individual, than it is generally in European states. I 
grant also that the’Hindus are generally free from that greatest blot in 
the moral condition of Europeans, the vice of drunkenness; a vice which 
Hindus suppose, like the eating of beef, to be destructive of caste ‘puri- 
ty, and which, consequently, is Reld in abhorrence by all but the very 
Jowest castes in the agricultural districts, and a few high caste people re- ° 
siding in the great towns, who have learned it from Europeans. It is 
worthy of remark that the Shanars who extract the palmyra juice, which 
when allowed to ferment is the ordinary intoxicating drink of the Hin- 
du drunkard, avoid the use of it in its fermented state as carefully as 
the most punctilious Brahmans. « But neither in their case, nor in the 
case of the Brahmans, do the moral evils of the practice form an ele- 
ment in the calculation. Notwithstanding these exceptionable abate- 
ments, the mass of the Hindus, whether idolaters or demonolaters, 
are beyond: every other people I know, sunk in moral depravity. 
This is not a fancy, or the opinion of a party, but an obvious, unques- 
tionable, and melancholy fact. The Hindus are not the only depraved 
people in the world; but it may be asserted with confidence that the 
extent and universal prevalence of their depravity are without a pa- 
rallel. Where else shall we find such indelicacy of feeling, and sys- 
tematic licentiousness ?--the habitual use of such vile, obscene exprea- 
sions ?—such deliberate, placid cruelty in the treatment of inferiors 
and brute animals?—the commission of such flagrant acts of oppres- 
sion and wrong, as matters of course, where it is supposed the 
injured party is too weak to resist ?—such intense, all-pervading, 
over-mastering covetousness ’—such ingratitude, selfishness, and per- 
fidy o—such a preference of under-hand trickery to open opposition P— 
such cheating and pilfering in all mercantile dealings? such bribery in 
all legal proceedings ?—such fawning obsequiousness to the great, and 
such haughtiness to the little ? But especially where shall we find auch. 
lying—such habitual Iying—such audacious lying—such multiform 
life-long, universal lying, as we meet with in India, and which may well 
he ealled the national vice? Courts and entcherries take no coonizance 
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are too much raised above the peuple to be acquainted in any consider- 
able degree with their domestic life and social state. Ifa Hindu is of- 
ficially subordinate to you, or supposes that he can gain any thing “by 
your good opinion, he will appear all subserviency and smiles; but let 
the relative position of the parties be changed, and what a change ap- 
pears in the conduct and tone of the meek Hindu? What trader or plant- 
er,—what Missionary,—what private individual is there, who has resided 
any length of time in India on terms of social intimacy with the people, 
and is ignorant of the truth of these statements ? = 


Tt is not to be supposed that conscience has ceased to utter her voice. 
Notwithstanding the debasement into which the people have fallen, 
they know what is right and what is wrong. But, generally speaking, 
the voice of conscience, though heard, js not in the least attended to; 
and to appeal to a Hindu's conscience or sense of honor, in a case 
in which his interest is opposed to yours and he has you in his power, 
is about as useless as an appeal to the good feelings of » hungry 
tiger. 


It is a common saying in Europe that “ there is honor even amongst 
thieves ;” but in India hoxor is little known even amongst the members 
of the most influential classes ; and such as is found is of that hardy 
kind which is not hurt by duplicity. ‘The Psalmist said “ in his haste” 
that ‘all men were liars,” but in India he would'have re-uttered the 
assertion deliberately. It is true that amongst Europeans, whatever be 
their nation or persuasion, we shall find persons who are destitute of 
honor and truth, persons who habitually disregard the dictates of con- 
science, and whose hearts are seared against compunction. It is quite 
true also that for every vice or crime and every shade of depravity no- 
ticed in India, something similar or worse may be proved to exist in 
Europe ; and hence some persons, Europeans as well as Hindus, are 
ready to argue too hastily that there is no material difference be- 
tween Hindu morals and European. But the difference is most mate- 
rial. What passes unnoticed by society in the one case, excludes a 
man from society in the other. What in the one case is the rule, in 
the other case is the exception. For instance ;—in Europe, persons who 
act habitually an unprincipled or dishonorable part—cheats, liars and 
adulterers, are marked men, shunned by the majority of their fellows 
and outcasts from virtuous society. But in India no man is excluded 
from a social feast or a meeting of the caste, or even shunned in 
private life, on account of any immoralities of which he may be guilty. 


Offenders against caste purity are visited with social excommunication. 
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way, or in which known villainy appeared to have the smallest effect in 
lowering a Hindu’s social position. 


In Europe, again, in dealing with persons who follow dubious occu- 
pations or who live by their wits—low public house-keepers, itinerant 
dealers in trinkets, hackney coachmen, professed gamblers, and such 
Uke, you are prepared to expect that they will outwit you if they can 
and feel few qualms of conscience respecting their success, But in 
India you meet with open dishonesty, not only in persons belonging 
to similar classes, but amongst all classes alike,—landed proprietors, 
wealthy merchants, candidates for public employment, (I say nothing 
of those who have obtained it,) literary characters, respected heads of 
families,—in short, with a few rare and marked exceptions, all classes in 
the community from the potent noble down to the starving slave. To 
some extent the wealthy ‘are kept within the bounds of ordinary profli- 
gacy by their pride or their ambition. If they fear being despised for 
a particular act by their inferiors, or wish to appear honorable men in 
the eyes of those from whom they have something to expect, an appeal 
to their honor is sometimes answered by their vanity or their self-inter- 
est; either of which in the absence of honor helps them to keep up the 
appearance of it. Hence person§ who sce tem rarely are induced to 
think more favourably of their character for integrity than of that of 
the inferior classes. If however there be any intrinsic difference between 
the higher classes and the lower, you may more safely believe the 
slave’s word than the word of his lord. 


After an intimacy of many years with the people of my own neighbour- 
hood,—having had various dealings with many of them daring that time, 
and knowing, from the common talk of the country, the character and 
many of the proceedings of almost every body in the district, the decision 
to which I have been constrained to come is, that the wealthy and power- 
ful classes, particularly amongst the Shanars, with whom I am best ac- 
quainted, are more depraved and unprincipled than their poorer neigh- 
bours. Indeed I do not know one person of the wealthier class who 
has not notoriously been guilty of oppression and violence, of frauds or 
briberies, who does not pride himself on the success with which he has 
crushed his foes by such means, or who can safely be believed on his 
most solemn asseveration, in matter in which his pecuniary interests or 
the eredit of his caste are at stake. 


In this statement I do not include the native government officials, 
whose characters are sacred as Jong as they hold office. Their reputa- 


tion for justice is their fortune ; and it would be strange if some of them 
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It is not to be supposed that either the higher castes or the lower are’ 
destitute of every trace of good feeling. God’s image, how greatly so- 
ever defaced, has not been utterly obliterated in any man. The Hin- 
dus as a race are more depraved than any other people I know ; but 
neither have the Brahmanical idolaters become as vile as their 
gods, nor have the Shanar demonolaters become as malicious as 
their fiends. The most vicious are not always pursuing a course 
of vice; nor do the most deceitful lie literally ‘from morn till 
noon, from noon till dewy eve.” There is apparent in some more 
frequently, and even in the worst sometimes, a kind of negative virlue. 
No people are more pliable than the Hindus, or more respectful when 
in a good humour, or more polite in their behaviour to superiérs and to 
strangers; and as they are decidedly a light hearted people, fond of 
tales and gossip and amusement, one will sometimes forget the darker 
phase of their character. 

As there are differences amongst individuals, so in respect of partieu- 
Jar virtues antl vices, differences arising from religious or caste diversi- 
ty may be observed. In many things I have classed the Shanars and 
the higher castes together, the moral effects of unbelief and misbelief 
being nearly the same; yet there arg some particulars in which the 
higher castes appear to have the advantage, and others in which the ad- 
vantage is on the side of the Shanars. I shall mention one of the most 
prominent points of difference on each side. 

{1.) The higher castes are taught by their religion to be liberal in their 
charities, 

Alnmsgiving is the only moral duty expressly taught by the Brahmani- 
cal religion ; and the credit it deserves on this account is not great, for 
it does not ground the duty of almsgiving on compassion, or brotherly 
love, or our obligation to do as we would be done by; but recommends 
it solely on the ground that it confers merit and power over the unseen 
world. Hence, though charity as an opus operatum is very common, 
charity as a sentiment is rarely observed. In consequence of this de- 
fect in their teaching, the charities of the higher castes are ostentatious. 
They never “ do good by stealth and blush to find it fame ;” and when 
about to distribute alms, literally “ blow a trumpet before them.” Their 
charities to private individuals bear no comparison with the extent of 

.their public charities—benefits bestowed upon the community, such as 
wells and choultries; or to their religious charities—gifts of money and 
lands to temples, or food to devotecs. Still, the almsdeeds of the Brah- 
manical Hindus are sufficiently numerous to attract the notice and gain 
the commendations of Europeans, and in this point their practice con- 
trasta favourahly with that of the Shanars. The Shanar demons offer 
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bestowal of gifts on any but themselves. They have no visions of 
heavenly worlds with which to kindle the imaginations of their 
vdtaries, and, not having any bliss to bestow on the meritorious, 
they have not taught the existence of merit in almsgiving or in any 
thing else. Consequently the Shanars are charitable only to the extent 
to which Brahmanism has pervaded their demonolatry, or ino far as the 
sentiment of mercy has not been totally extinguished, and some germs 
of natural compassion for the poor and the sick still survive. As this 
degree is minute at the best, the charities of the heathen Shanars are 
minute and rare, and certainly cannot for a moment be compared with 
those of the Christian portion of the caste. 


(2.) On the other hand the Shanars contrast favorably with the higher 
castes as regards sincerity. 


The greatest of all obstacles 0 the spread of Christianity in India con- 
sists in the practice and love of Jying which pervade all classes of the 
people. The tyranny of the sun makes them slaves ; and “dying,” it was 
long ago remarked, “is the vice of slaves.” In the case of the Shanars, 
this evil exists; but it exists ina less formidable degree than in the 
case of the followers of the Brahmanical systems. On first acquaintance 
the Shanars may seem as deceitful and dishonest as the rest of the 
‘Hindus, and their character for sincerity will not bear to be tried by an 
European or Christian standard. But the longer I have observed the cha- 
yacteristics of the various castes, I have been the more convinced 
that as regards deceit, especially deceit in matters of religion, the Sha- 
nars must yield the palm to the high castes, and the high castes and all 
castes to the Brahmans. Shanar deception is less habitual and syste- 
matic than that of their high caste neighbours. Their lies are never so 
natural, so smoothly polished, so neatly dove-tailed, or uttered with so 
complacent a smile. They often hesitate in a lie and betray confusion, 
as if they were not used to it; and when frightened a little have been 
known to let out the truth. Hence they are cheated by the higher 
castes at every turn ; but though they have many dealings in common, 
and some of the Shanars are not destitute of ability, I have not yet 
heard of a case in which a Shanar succeeded in cheating a high caste 
man. The Shanars have a worse reputation for breaking their promises 
then for downright deceit; and in this case it is their procrastination, 
their indolence, and fickleness which are mainly io blame. 

It is particularly in regard to religion that the one class manifests 
more sincerity or rather Jess deceit than the other. y 


The follower of the Brahmanical system professes to believe in 380 
millions of gods, but in the majority of cases does not care a vin about 
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of observances—as a religio, in the primitive meaning of the term. He 
never forgets his ablutions, his holy ashes, or any of the thousand and 
one ceremonies which sanctify his domestic life; but ordinarily hethas 
not the smallest iota of belief in the divinities he so elaborately wor- 
ships. He is forward to tell you that he is not so dull-witted-as to be- 
lieve that any of them exist; and, if he have picked up a litile religious 
philosophy, he will aver that nothing really exists. Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva are a delusion; virtue and vice are a delusion; all is a delusion. 
It is superfluous to point out the consequences of this lying rationaliam 
in eradicating sincerity and candour and preventing the ingress of the 
truth, 


The, Shanar, on the other hand, worships sincerely the demons his 
frightened fancy has conjured up. He beKeves and trembles. He has 
seen the grim objects of his worship if visidis and dreams ; or caught 
glimpses of them in burying-grounds, or when passing through the jun- 
gle at night, He can tell you the place, the time, and all the cireum- 
stances of every malicious freak of every devil in the neighbourhood ; 
and when sickness is abroad there is no mistaking the anxiety, the hur- 
ry, and the eagerness with which he endeavours to appease the demon’s 
anger. Tt"has been proved in such @ases times innumerable that “ ail 
that aman hath he will give for his life.” So deeply rooted in the 
Shanar mind is this belicf in the existence and power of demons that, 
as has been already observed, even after they have become Christians 
many of them continue to dread their old “ idols of the den.” » They al- 
low that it is inconsistent with Christianity to worship devils, and be- 
lieve that the great God will protect them from their assaults, but they 
are careful not to do any thing needlessly to kindle their ire. It must 
be obvious that the sincerity of the belief entertained by the Shanars 
in their demons, though productive of superstitious gloom, and incom- 
patible with a high caste of thought, is morally a more promising fea- 
ture of mind than the conceited rationalism or universal scepticism of 
the Brabmanical higher castes, and capable of being turned to better 
account. It explains their comparative freedom from deceit. It acta 
as a counterpoise to their stupidity, timidity, and fickleness ; and I have 
no doubt but thet it is precisely this feature in their character which, 
more than any other cause, has contributed to bring them under 
Christian influences, when the higher castes keep aloof, and makes 
them the most reverential, submissive,.and easily disciplined of all na- 
tive Christians. 


Notwithstanding these exceptionable peculiarities of the higher castes 
and the demonolaters respectively, the moral depravity by which both 
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Ueara witness to the evil consequences of their ignorance of God. 
“Know therefore and see ihat it is an evil thing and bitter that thou 
hast forsaken the Lord thy God, and that My fear is not in thee, saith 
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fieulty, suppose Christianity sincerely received, it is obvious that the 
morally depraved condition of the entire mass of society must hinder, 
or greatly retard, the development of the Christian character. In Eu- 
rope the good seed of the wordis sown ina good soil. In India the 
climate is pestilential, and the soil is yet to be created. Ages of ante- 
cedent Christianity have prepared the European mind for receiving and 
exhibiting an exact impress of the Truth. Christianity has pervaded 
our laws, and social institutions, our science and literature, and nation- 
al habita, It has given us moral sensibilities, habits of self-control, 
a keen sense of honor, a generous enthusiasm in behalf of truth, justice 
and freedom, independence in thought and courage ih action, a scorn 
of superstition, and an irrepressible tendency—a passion—in favour of 
improvement and progress. Hence in most cases when an European 
is converted from sin to God, all the inffuence®by which he is surround- 
ed are favourable to the development of a high Christian charac- 
ter. But how different the position in which the Hindu convert to 
‘ Christianity is placed! The principles and habits received by tradi- 
tion from his fathers, his mental structure, all his remembrances and 
all his associations, the precepts of the national religion, the pecu- 
liarities of the national clmracter, ané the influence of the family and 
the easte—all these are directly opposed to his growth in piety ; and most 
of these influences are incapable of being turned to better account. 
‘Who that has net had Missionary experience in India can form any 
idea of the depraved moral condition in which Christianity dinds the 
Hindus ? What hearts they bring with them into the Christian fold! 
—what imaginations !—what social evils !—how dull and heavy their 
eyelids are through long sleep !—and even after they have bee#awaken- 
ed, how tenaciously the filth and mildew and cobwebs of ages adhere to 
their minds ! In their case a new patch in the old garment wil! not suf- 
fice. They require to have every thought and every association mo- 
delled anew. Nor can it justly be anticipated that in a single genera- 
tion they will rise superior to the evil influences in which they were 
brought up and by which they are still surrounded, or make decided 
proficiency in the Christian life. At the utmost we can only expect to 
sce afew convalescent amongst a multitude of sick—a few successful 
attempts to emerge from “ the horrible pit and the miry elay” amidst 
many failures. 
** # Bovocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoe opus, hic labor est. Pauct quos eguus amavit 
Jupiter ; aut ardens evezit ad ethera virtus, 
Dis geniti, potuere.” 


In the majority of cases it will hold true morally, as it does physi- 
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relves been sickly during the period of their youth, though they should 
be removed to a better climate, will continue stunted and dwarfed to 
tHe end, and never be eompetent to lead the way in any high emprise. 
Our native Christians suffer for the offences of their forefathers, as well 
as for their own. The diseases of the soul are aa certainly transmissive 
as those of the body. The Hindu doctrine that the merit or demerit 
“aeqnired in former births determines our fate in this, is but a misap- 
prehension of the important truth that our character and condition are 
to a great extent determined by the influences and tendencies, the bless- 
ings or judgments which we bring into the world with us. We are 
not placed, separately and singly, in the world, as independent monads. 
Every man is a link ina long chain, united in weal and in woe with 
those that preceded and those that follow him. Hence the character of 
a.corrupt people is refofmed Enly by degrees, by a slow and painful 
process—“ by the spirit of judgment and by the spirit of burning.” 
One generation labours and another generation enters into its labours. 
One step in advance becomes the means of advancing another step. 
Hence also appears the necessity of constant progress and persistency in 
the work in which, we have embarked. Not only the present, but per- 
haps several succeeding generatiens of nativeChristians, must pass away 
before the hereditary influence of heathenism cease to operate, and the 
mass be thoroughly leavened and purified by the principle of a new life. 
Well dirceted efforts cxtending through a long geries of years will 
change the most deadly climate ; and we have reason to hope for moral 
results of a similar nature in our efforts to christianize this people. 
From time immemorial the idolatrous or demonolatrous heathenism of 
this pr@vince of Tinnevelly was a vast, pestilential jungle, full of 
rank vegetation and wild beasts and swamps and malaria. For many 
years only a few trees were cut down here and there, and little effect 
was produced. By and by, the number of the labourers increased, the 
work became more systematic, means and appliances adapted to the 
circumstances were introduced; and now the consequences of this be- 
uevolent workare beginning to appear. Swamps have been drained, large 
portions of the forest have been felled and cleared, and in consequence 
the winds of heaven begin to circulate freely ; and, though the malaria 
has not disappeared, its malignity has abated. Still the work is not yet 
done. The work of clearing, draining, and ventilating must proceed 
with undiminished vigour. The portions of primitive jungle which yet 
remain must be cutdown. But itis consoling to know that if this work 
continue to progress in the ratio of the past, and God vouchsafe the 
continuance of His blessing, the moral atmosphere will soon be entirely 
changed. The pestilential jungle will become a “ garden of the Lord,” 
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now it is unquestionable that 2 marked improvement may be ob- 
served. The native Christians as a body though not what they should 
be, or what we hope they will be, are, as respects their moral condition, 
greatly superior to the heathens. It'is not an empty boast to assert 
that their moral condition is immensely improved. Christians of the 
higher castes are too few to admit of a fair comparison ; but in the case 
of the Shanars, the comparison between Christians and heathens may 
easily be made, and the accuracy of it established by an extensive in- 
duction of facts. If it only be considered that the native Christians 
are placed under a close moral surveillance, that they enjoy the benefit 
" of the guidance and control of European pastors, and that they are sub- 
jected to the exercise of discipline for faults which the laws of the coun- 
try cannot reach, it must appear a necessary consequence, irrespective 
of the influence of the instruction and® educefion they obtain, and ir- 
respective also of the renewing power of the Gospel when truly re- 
ceived into the heart, that they must exhibit in their conduct more in- 
tegrity and honor, more truth and meekness, than their heathen neigh- 
bours, who do not enjoy the benefit of any moral teaching whatever, and 
who have no man to care for their souls. Would that I could say that 
all the native Christians, 8r many of them, have made as much pro- 
gress in Christian virtues as they could, and as they ought! But 
amongst = people who had lost the idea of accountability, whose ideas of 
morals were dissociated from their religion, and who were, in conse- 
quence, totally destitute of honesty and honor, it is to be expected that 
practical Christianity will make at first but slow progress. It is ne- 
cessary that the cireumstances of the field in which the war is waged, 
and the character and resources of the enemy, should be distinctly 
known to enable us to form a fair estimate of the value of our success. 
The conversion to Christ of the intelligent, the amiable, and those 
whose minds are not pre-occupied by prejudice, will ever be a source of 
gratification ; but it cannot appear so decisive a test of the truth of the 
Christian religion, or so conspicuous a triumph over the devil, as the 
conversion of the unprincipled, the fanatical, or the atheistical, and the 
establishment amongst demonolaters of the principles of the Divine life. 
In describing the religious creed and moral condition of the heathen 
portion of the Shanars and cognate castes, I have indirectly afforded 
materials for estimating both the condition and the prospects of the 
Christian part of the population. It is not sufficient for the purpose I 
have had in view to know that Christianity has becn introduced amongst 
the Shanars. We mst know what existed before the introduction of 
it, and what they who have not embraced it still are, before we can 


"judge accurately what kind of Christians a people are likely to become. 
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circumstances connected with their material civilization, and peculiari- 
tigs in their mental character, which exerta modifying influence on their 
condition and prospecta. In carrying out my object of describing the 
characteristics of the Tinnevelly Shanars and illustrating the facilities 
and hindrances to their moral and religious improvement, it is now ne- 
cessary to refer to those circumstances. 


il. The moral condition of @ people is more or less influenced by their 
wordly circumstances ; and the poverty of the Shanars as a class is so 
deep that it cannot but be supposed that their condition is considerably af- 
fected by tt. 


The tract of country in which they live is extremely unfavorable to 
their advancement in material civilization, being dry, sandy, and sterile ; 
nor is it capable of muchimprotement, the annual fall of rain, the great 
fertilizer, amounting on an average to only 30 inches. It is true that the 
soil is well adapted for the growth of the palmyra palm ; but the profit 
derived from the climbing of the palmyra is extremely small, when 
compared with the amount of labour it involves. The cultivators of it 
seem condemned for ever to hard work and a scanty subsistence, and 
cannot in the most favourable circumstances expect to rise much high- 
cr in the social scale. A large proportion of the Shanars are propric- 
tors of the small patches of ground in which they grow the palmyra, 
and, however hopelessly involved, cling with a desperate grasp to the 
name of landed proprietors; but the poverty of the great majority, 
whether proprietors or hired climbers of the trees of others, is quite as 
deep as that of the Pariar and Puller slaves in the rice-growing dis- 
tricts. The Nadans are in possession of extensive tracts of land, be- 
sides claiming hereditary rights of seignorage over the lands and habi- 
tations of the rest of the Shanars ; and hence may, as a class, be con- 
sidered to be in comfortable circumstances. Many of the lower branch 
of the caste who have engaged in trade have acquired a similar status. 
A few of the more wealthy of them, perhaps iwenty persons in various 
localities, are said to be worth about 1,000£,—or according to- 
the value of money to them, 6,000£; but the Nadans and wealthy 
traders form but a small proportion of the caste ; and te’ pover- 
ty of the mass is great and unquestionable. They are rarely in dan- 
ger of starvation, but are never raised more than a few degrees aboye 
it. In the great majority of cases they are unable to cultivate their 
lands to advantage, to introduce any improvements which require ex- 
penditure, (even ifthey were willing to improve, which they seldom are.) 
to embark in trade with a proper amount of capital, to build houses 
fit for civilized people to live in, or to do anything to make their chil- 
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Shanars, whom I have often included under the name of the latter, and 
whose poverty admits of searcely any exception. 

Poverty affects the moral condition of a people by inducing, especial- 
ly in an‘enervating climate, improvidence, disregard of reputation, dis- 
inclination for improvement, an unsettled habit of mind, and finally 
fatalism ; every one of which consequences of poverty is more or less 
distinctly exemplified in the case of the Shanars. Though a portion of 
the members of the caste are raised above poverty, the majority are 
poor, and the characteristics of the majority influence the character of 
the entire body, each acquiring a certain tone of mind from his intimacy 
with the rest. It is necessary to bear this in remembrance in estimat- 
ing the difficulties which lie in the way of the hearty reception of Chris- 
tianity by the Shanars,the diffusion of Christian education among them, 
their moral improvement, their social alvancgment, and their eventual 
sustentation of their own religious institutions. I do not consider their 
poverty an obstacle to their nominal reception of Christianity ; for, being 
Jess enslaved than the higher castes by the pride of race and the pride 
of life, and to a great extent disregarded by the Brahmans, and even by 
the sectarial Sudra priests, as too poor to suit their purpose, their situ- 
ation must be considered gs favorable to their reception of Christianity, 
rather than otherwise. But, as must be obvious, it is unfavorable to 
the development of those social and economic benefits and that advance- 
ment in material and mental civilization which Christianity brings in 
her train. It is nevertheless a fact worthy of notice that wherever the 
Shanars have sincerely embraced Christianity and adhered firmly to 

” their profession of it, their worldly circumstances have sensibly improv- 
ed; and that, not in consequence of any pecuniary help they received 
from the Missionary, but through the operation of moral causes alone— 
through their gradual progress in diligenee, their partial emancipa- 
tion from the tyranny of custom, and their acquirement of habits of eco- 
nomy and forethought. 

2. There are circumstances in the temporal condition of the Shanars 
which, as engendering a litigious spirit, produce an injurious effect on their 
morat condition. " 

The litigiousness of the Shanars attracts the notice of strangers on 
their arrival in Tinnevelly, and is generally considered one of the most 
characteristic features of the caste. Nearly every one you meet is 
found to be engaged in law-suits, or in private debate and strife, res- 
pecting his rights as a proprietor of land; the progress of these law-suits 
and disputes forms the ordinary staple of popular talk and gossip; and 
attempts to settle them by arbitration oceupy a large proportion of the 
time of the elders of every considerable village. It is, however, my de- 
cided conviction thei the litiziousness observed amonest the Shanars is 
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not so much the result of any natural tendency as of cireumstances in 
their condition which are capable of being obviated, or-greatly modifi- 
ed; and that the moral evils arising from the habit are not insuperable. 

In ordinary affairs the Shanars do not seem to be more tenacious 
of their rights, jealous of encroachment, or quarrelsome, than other 
classes of Hindus. It is only in their disputes about their lands that 
they are chargeable with litigiousness; and I am convinced that the 
blame is mainly to be imputed to the bancful operation of the Hindu law 
of inheritance amongst an illiterate people. 

In other parts of India the castes and classes, corresponding to the 
Shanars in social rank, are either tenant farmers or farm servants. 
But the Shanars of Tinnevelly, though, as a class, poor, uncducated, and 
in a low atate of civilization, can boast that, with few exceptions, they 
are proprietors of land. « é 

The Nadans, the descendants of the original lords of the soil, are a 
numerous class, and still retain the larger portion of the land in their 
own possession ; but as there is not, and never was, any obstacle to their 
mortgaging or selling their lands to others, (their rights of scignorage 
alone being considered inalienable,) most of the actual cultivators, ori- 
ginally the renters or servants of the Nadang, have in process of time 
become proprietors of the pieces of land they cultivate and the trecs 
they climb. The lands which have thus come into the possession of 
nearly every Shanar family have been minutely, it might almost be 
said, infinitesimally, divided by the operation of the Hindu law of inhe- 
ritance. In accordance with this law the father’s property, whether 
real or personal, is divided equally amongst his sons ; and if the fami- 
ly estate be considerable, every daughter receives a field or two a3 a 
marriage portion. The eldest son receives no more than the youngest ; 
though not unfrequently he manages to appropriate an additional por- 
tion, whilst acting as administrator to the estate during the minority of 
his brothers. 

As there are no manufactures, and but litile local and no foreign 
trade, and as every handicraft is monopolized by the caste of artificers, 
there is nothing to induce any Shanar voluntarily to abandon agriculture 
and seek some other means of support. 


Every one lives on the produce of his lands; and a proportionate 
share of the property and its produce is the only means of livelihood he 
transmits to any of his children. Property is thus more and more sub- 
divided, until it ceases to be able to support the impoverished owner, 
and he is obliged, as a last resource against starvation, to sell his por- 
tion, € an unincumbered portion 1 remain ; or his relatives, excmplary 
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The whole proprietary class, through the operation ef this comminut- 
ing process, would long ere this have sunk into the deepest: poverty 
and misery, had it not been that population has for ages ceased to tn- 
crease, and that the more powerful systematically encroach upon the 
property of the weaker, and compel them to migrate or work for hire. 

In most cases the sons of the original owner agree to preserve the 
family estate undivided, for the sake of the advantage of associated labor; 
and aa long as this arrangement continues, the portion which falls to 
each of the share-holders is a portion not of the soil, but of the produce. 
A division is generally insisted upon in the time of the grand-children, 
if not before. Under the most favorable circumstances every one is 
obliged to be upon the alert to secure his own share of every crop; and 
in moat cases, the encroachments and retaliations, the feuds and 
jealousies which occur from time to time, and the total want of hones- 
ty and principle which every partner in turn evinces, compel the inter- 
ference either of the heads of the village as arbitrators, or of the Sircar as 
preserver of the peace. Every succeeding generation aggravates the 
existing confusion of rights, and the estate becomes ere Jong a battle- 
field of conflicting interests. 

An “undivided Hindu estate,” agit is technically called, in the pos- 
session of a divided family, may be described as a joint stock company 
in which all the share-holders alike are directors, secretaries, and trea- 
surers, and in which it is the undisguised endeavour of each partner 
to appropriate the common profits and charge upon the company his 
private liabilities. 

In any country and amongst any class an association like this would 
be productive of evil. It will not be difficult to imagine what the result 
must be amongst a demonolatrous, semi-civilized people, destitute alike of 
legal knowledge and of moral principle. In the second or third generation, 
the share-holders, unable any longer to bear the troubles and broils inci- 
dent to their partnership, determine to effect a division of the estate, with 
a definition of the boundaries of each person’s share. But such adivision 
is more easily determined upon than effected; and the attempt invariably 
converts domestic feuds into open war. 

One has sold his proprietary rights, and yet insists on obtaining a 
share in the division of the remainder. Another by private trade, or 
superior industry, has added a few fields to his ancestral portion, and is 
naturally annoyed when called upon to surrender them for equal divi- 
sion. The father of a third party mortgaged half his share ; the son of 
the mortgagee is ready to swear that the mortgage was a sale; and 
neither party has any document to produce in confirmation of his 
statement. One person has mortgaged his portion over and over 
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any prospect of a settlement. Two of the partners have effected a 
pretended sale of the entire property, without the consent or know- 
lédge of the rest; and the rest have retaliated by selling the por- 
tion belonging to the two to a powerful neighbour. In this complicated 
position of things, the conflicting parties agree to refer their case to the 
arbitration of a punchayet, or village-council of five, who have been ap- 
pointed to settle disputes by the general voice of the neighbourhood : 
2 course which is generally preferred to a reference to the courts, as 
being both less expensive and more likely to elicit the facts of the whole 
case and lead to an equitable decision. Possession being considered by 
the village arbitrators, as by most lawyers, of more importance than 
abstract rights; the greater number of the documents connected 
with the dispute having been lost, destroyed, found to be ambiguously 
drawn up, or alleged totbe forgeries ; not one of all the sales, mortga- 
ges, &e., having been registered in any court or cutcherry ; and the tes- 
timony of neighbours, on which the village punchayets mainly rely, be- 
ing generally either favorable or adverse according to their connection 
with the one party or the other: it is but seldom that the decision of 
the arbitrators is founded absolutely upon the merits. More commonly 
they endeavor to effect a compromise between the parties, and settle 
subordinate points by calling upon each litigant to swear to the truth of 
his statement, or to cast lots whose each portion shall be. When « 
compromise of this kind is made and agreed to, it often happens that 
the soil is acquired by one, the irees which grow or may be planted in 
the same soil by another, and the houses that have been or may be 
built upon it by a third—-an arrangement in which will be perceived 
many a loop-hole for future contention. 

Amongst Shanars it not unfrequently happens that no person concern- 
ed in the dispute, whether litigant or arbitrator, is able to read or write. 
All depend upon some clever rogue who acts as secretary and registrar 
to the council; and it has often been known that, when the decision 
was subsequently referred to, a few important words were found to have 
been inserted or omitted to favor one of the parties. 

The settlement of these disputes about property by a court of arbitra- 
tors is at best only an equitable compromise; and in many cases, as 
might be expected, it proves to be only a temporary expedient, attended 
with dissatisfaction and doubt. 

The weaker party always complains that he has not received justice ; 
and if he should subsequenily become stronger in funds or friends, the 
decision not being legally binding, he revenges himself by rejecting it 
and effecting a forcible seizure of what he considera to be his rights. 
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All the time these feuds have been carried on, the entire estate has 
stood registered in the Sircar revenue accounts as the property of the 
great grandfather, who by a kind of legal fiction is still alive. He ts 
personated by a descendant of his eldest son, who has, ex-officio, receiv- 
ed the common aneestor’s name, (the Tamil for grandson is ‘ name- 
sake,”) and who to save trouble and keep the estate undivided has acted 
as agent for his relatives in the payment of the land-tax, and in keeping 
custody of a few scraps and shreds of ‘the mother title-deed.” This person, 
perhaps the prodigal of the family in his youth, is now the most needy; 
and some day new light is thrown upon the case by his appearance before 
the police with one of his long, pendant ears slit, and a profusion of red- 
ochre and saffron wounds all over his body. He complains that he 
was in peaceable possession of certain lands, (as he can prove by Sir- 
car Puttahs and receipts for the land-tex whith he has brought with 
him,) up to the previous day, when he was assaulted, driven out 
of his field, his ears slit, and the produce of his fields carried off 
by s band of his enemies; and therewith he prays for protection 
for the future as occupant and possessor. His hired witnesses agree 
in their testimony ; the village accountant's good offices have prudent- 
ly been retained ; his receipts and Putéghs, and the entry of his name 
in the registry as responsible for the entire land-tax, are accepted as 
proofs of the fact that he has been in possession; and the result not un- 
frequently is that the police authorities by a summary decision put him 
in possession of the whole estate, in their capacity of preservers of the 
peace, and inform the rest of the annoyed share-holders that they may 
have their remedy by a reference to the civil courts. 

Here commences a new and more public course of litigation, which 
may eventually be more definite in its results, but is not in general 
more equitable, and is always more tedious, expensive, and harrassing, 
than the proceedings of the local arbitrators. 

‘When all the shareholders in a landed estate, are, as the Shanars 
generally are, illiterate, destitute of principle, and on the verge of pau- 
perism, the Hindu law of progressive sub-division must inevitably pro- 
duce a harvest of feuds and litigations; and even in cases which occa- 
sionally occur, in which a number of the litigants are peaceable and 
honestly disposed people, the circumstances in which they are placed, 
and their total want of education and forethought, plunge them in liti- 
gation against their will. Being unable to read or write, they have al- 
ways been accustomed to give their word instead of their bond, and to 
consider the one as good as the other; and when a neighbour offers a 
similar security, so long as he talks plausibly, they see no danger in ac- 
cepting it. They forget that men’s minds sometimes change with their 
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those who are now their friends. They should at least take care to 
provide documentary evidence for the protection and guidance of their 
Children, in the event of the children of their neighbour looking upon 
the transaction in a different light. But these ideas are too transcen- 
dental to enter the minds of the untutored Shanar peasant. Every 
one was accustomed to trust his neighbour's word, without taking the 
precaution of obtaining even his mark; or, having no ideg of the value 
of documents when a dispute was not going on, he had allowed the 
white ants to eat up the few vouchers his father left him. Persons 
might on such principles of procedure as these ply a handicraft, or 
transact the business of a petty trade, without much inconvenience ; 
but when property in land is at stake, want of intelligence and pru- 
dence on the part of the joint proprietors, and a course of intermina- 
ble divisions and sub-livisions must inevitably produce confusion and 
every evil work. That persons of so humble and illiterate a class as 
the Shanars should so generally be proprietors of land is a peculiarity 
which is not elsewhere met with, and one which lies at the foundation 
of the litigiousness complained of. The majority really do not know 
whether they are de jure proprietors of the fields they possess or not. 
They know that they have mapy rival litigants; but they know also 
that they are in possession, as their fathers were, and this knowledge 
satisfies their consciences. 


To such an-extent are all rights enveloped in confusion that I do not 
know of a single case in my own neighbourhood in which the possession 
of a field is undisputed ; and in buying land for church-building, or 
other Missionary purposes, I have generally considered it safest to deal 
with the possessor de facto, whoever he may be, and ask no questions for 
conscience’ sake. In a few cases, for additional security, I have paid 
the full purchase money to two parties; and if at any time I have gone 
out of my way to inquire who was of right to be considered the owner 
of the field, the only result has been the discovery of a long succession 
of feuds and frauds running back beyond the memory of man. 

The remedy for this state of things must be sought in an alteration of 
the Hindu law of equal subdivision,—a result which cannot reasonably 
be anticipated ; or, better still, in the diffusion of education and of those 
habits of prudence and forethought which all education, but especially 
that which is connected with moral and religious training, is found to 
promote. The latter remedy is now being vigorously applied ; and I 
have no doubt but that in another generation or two the litigiousness 
of the Shanars will cease to be proverbial. Amongst those who are 
still heathens all rights continue to be uncertain and unsettled. Every 
thing may be contested by every body. But where Christian educa- 
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bly diminished ; councils of arbitration have acquired juster views and 
greater influence ; and in the various arrangements that are now made 
respecting the disposal of real property less and less room is left for 
subsequent litigation. The law of inheritance remains unaltered, but 
the inereased enlightenment of the people renders its operation less 
baneful to the public peace ; and when conversions from heathenism 
oceur, though disputes are brought into the Christian community, it is 
to effect a settlement of them. + 

The increased price which palmyra sugar now brings in consequence 
of the establishment of sugar refineries in Cuddalore, and the influx 
of money into the country through the opening for profitable labor pre- 
sented to the poor by the cultivation of Coffee in Ceylon, together with 
the establishment of so many Mission stations and the erection of so 
many Bungalows and Churches throughout the®province, have improv- 
ed the condition of not a few of the poorer classes of the Shanars, and 
enabled them to redeem portions of their encumbered property. But the 
advantage springing from this source is but temporary ; and it is much 
to be wished that local manufactures of some kind could be introduced, 
and that the raising of scanty crops on sterile sands, and the climbing of 
the palmyra ecased to be the sole stay and support of the entire people. 
So long as they have only the produce of their lands to depend upon, the 
law of inheritance remaining as it is, the sub-division of property can- 
not be effectually arrested by merely moral motives; and one eause of 
litigation will be found to survive. 

It were superfluous to attempt to point out the prejudicial influence 
of a litigious spirit on the moral condition and religious prospects of the 
people amongst whom it existe. It is sufficient to state the degree in 
which it operates. 

3. The languor and apathy produced by the heat of the climate exert con- 
siderable influence upon the condition of the Shanars, morally, socialiy, and 
intellectually. 

Religion, civil institutions, and social habits are pre-eminently influ- 
ential in the formation of national character; but climate and its cor- 
relative material influences exert a modifying effect. Whatever excites 
nervous energy develops a spirit of ambition, courage, and endurance ; 
and whatever diminishes nervous sensibility and depresses the vital 
powers induces apathy, timidity, indolent contentment, and a disin- 
clination to change. The influence of climate on the vital energy being 
confessedly great, its influence on the social and moral well-being of a 
people, though indirect, must also be considerable ; and hence, in endea- 
vouring to form a correct estimate of the condition and prospects of a 

* people, peculiarities of chmate and their results cannot be left out of 
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exist elsewhere, its productiveness is affected by excess or deficiency of 
rain or heat. In like manner, whilst moral influences are every where 
fhe same in themselves, their strength, developments, and products 
are more or less proportionate to the degree in which physical energy 
and mental vitality are found to exist. 


The climate of Tinnevelly is one of the most equable, but one of the 
hottest and dryest in India; the annual range of the thermometer being 
jess than 20 degrees; and the heat for nine months in the year conti- 
nuously, day and night, being upwards of 80 degrees. Whatever be 
the effects of such a climate, the Shanars are exposed to them in all 
their intensity. During the hottest part of the year, from March to 
September, the principal occupation of the men is that of climbing 
the palmyra, a tall mast-like palm, with only # few fan-shaped ‘leaves 
at the top. The obje®t of this laborious task is to obtain the juice 
which flows from the bruised flower-stalk of the tree, and which is 

. collected, as it drops, in little pots tied to the stall. This task they are 
obliged to ply during the greater part of every day, in the full blaze of 
a vertical sun. The women are at the same time engaged in boiling 
down the sweet juice into a coarse sugar, in a temporary hut in the vi- 
cinity of the trees ; and though¢they have the protection of a roof, this 
advantage is neutralized by the heat and smoke connected with their 
work. The more wealthy, being able to hire assistants, are not so muck 
exposed to the sun; but the daily labor of the vast majority is that 
which I have described ; and unquestionably it is a more exhausting 
and stupifying specics of labor than any other performed within the tro- 
pics. It will readily be supposed that exposure ta the unmitigated 
force of so fiery a climate, combined with such incessant toil, must 
have the effect of depressing nervous energy and drying up the springs 
of mental vitality. And if in the majority of cases the result be a 
state of lethargy and apathy, as it must be confessed it is, a charitable 
mind cannot but consider this result as rather the misfortune of the 
Shanars than their fault. But whether it be a fault or a misfortune, 
ils consequences, as regards their social and moral condition, are such 
as must be lamented. Whatever advantages arise from strength of 
will, or strength of emotion—from the ambition which desires, or the 
courage which dares to excel—from earnest zeal, or tender sentiment, 
or resolute persistance ; of these advantages, and they are neither few 
nor insignificant, the inhabitants of the tropies in general enjoy but 
few, and the portion which falls to the lot of the Shanars is literally 
less than nothing, the entire tendency of their character being in the 
opposite direction. la the majority of cases the result is not simply 
anathy. or dull contentment, but downright indolenece: a feature 
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the Shanars, as deceit is the most prominent in the character of the 
higher castes. There cannot be a stronger proof of the depth of their 
apathy than their couduct towards their sick relatives. In at least Ralf 
of the cholera cases amongst the Shanars which I have attended, I have 
been obliged to employ a trusty servant to keep watch in the houses of 
“the sick ; having found by experience that the majority of the people 
will allow their own children to die in agonies rather than be at the 
trouble of keeping awake fora single night to give medicine at the ap- 
pointed times. Having grown with their growth and strengthened 
with their strength, their indolence shows itself in every thing they say 
or do ; in their work, their walk, their look, and even their amusements ; 
in their youth as well as in old age; in their vices as well as in their 
virtues. It represses their anger, it mollifies their litigiousness, and is 
a drag even upon their avarice. It takes off¢he wheels of their ambi- 
tion, it twines itself round their rising energies and crushes them in its 
folds, it turas every endeavour to improve their condition into folly ; 
and should they become conscious of its evil effects, and wish to shake 
it off, the wish itself vanishes before it can ripen into an act of will. 
As a stream of water in descending a mountain's side infallibly discov- 
ers and follows the pathsn which least difficulty lies, so the vis inertia 
of a Shanar’s indolence infallibly teaches him where the minimum of 
difficulty may be found—the easiost way to take every ovent, and the 
easiost way to get through every work, Why should he attempt to 
overcome a difficulty, when it is so much easier to go round it? Why 
should he struggle through the world, when to slide through it is the 
custom of his caste ? 


Of the long train of evil consequences produced by their habitual indo- 
lence, one of the worst is the slavish homage it induces them to pay to 
custom. The supremacy of custom amongst all castes in India, high or 
low, is generally attributed to a prejudice in favor of the wisdom of 
their ancestors. They are supposed to regard former ages with oxtra- 
vagant reverence, and on this account to give the authority of law to 
every traditionary notion and old usage. But observation has con- 
vinced me that their subjection to ihe tyranny of custom ig not the 
result of any intellectual bias, but is simply a form of indolence, and a 
result of the intense heat and encrvating influence of the climate. ‘To 
plan and forecast and provide for contingencies ; to exert themsclyes 
more than the necessity of the moment demands; to dig beneath the 
surface into the reasons of things; to endeavour to reach a higher 
position than their forefathers; or to seek after any thing not ready 
made to their hands;—these are tasks which the languor and laziness 
roduced by the heat of the climate teach them to dislike. 1¢ is not any 
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which has taught them their preference of old usages; and they have 2 
prejudice against every thing new, simply because novelty is trouble- 
sovac, and they don’t want to be “ bothered.” 

Even when one of them has by any chance adopted a new course of 
procedure in any thing, the same habit of mind shows itself in his re- 
luctance to modify hia practice at any subsequent time : not that he al- 
ways considers his original course the best in itself, but that “in this 
hot weather” he cannot bear the trouble of changing. ? 

The same regard for custom is found to influence Europeans who 
have been a long time resident in this country, and especially their 
descendants. It is nearly as difficult to move an “old Indian” in any 
uew direction, as it is to move a Brahman; and neither is much less 
dificult than to move a mountain. 

Through the subjectionrof theShanars to the tyranny of custom, it is 
difficult beyond conception to effect any improvement even in their tem- 
poral condition. Though they love their money much, they love their 
ease still more ; and if a proposed undertaking be in the least at vari- 
ance with their accustomed routine, or likely to be attended with any risk 
or trouble, however promising it may be in itself, it has no charms in 
their eyes. They cannot bear to make experjments, or calculate pro- 
babilitics of advantage ; they cannot bear the trouble of thinking. And if, 
in the undertaking proposed to them, there be any point, however trivial, 
which requires to be determined by experience, the doubt and anxicty 
involved in such a case are too dreadful for them to encounter. It is their 
eustom to idle away half their time, to do their work in a clumsy, 
wasteful manner, to be contented with the trade and position of life 
with which their forefathers were content, to be always in debt, and to 
live from hand to mouth; and though it is easy to convince them of 
the propriety of abandoning such customs, or rather of adopting better 
customs in their room, (for without customs of some kind they cannot 
live,) it is a very different and much more difficult thing to induce them 
to act upon their convictions. They will not hesitate to make promises 
of improvement ;—* we'll do so and so to-morrow ;” or, “ we'll commence 
to do it by degrees ;” or, more doubtfully still, “we'll do it when we get 
wisdom ;” but in nine cases out of ten their only object in saying so is to 
induce you to leave them to themselves. 

It is a curious circumstance that whilst the indolence of the Shanars 
is such a hindrance to their improvement, it has been productive of at 
least one good effect, by keeping in check the sanguinary tendency of their 
demonolatry. It might be expected that their conduct would be marked 
by the cruelty and blood which characterize their worship; but the heat 
of the climate has mollified the acerbity of their tendencies and denrivad 
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The indolence of the Shanars being to a great extent the result of 
circumstances external to the will, and being to that extent connatural 
and constant in its operation, it is useless to argue with it; for even wien - 
you have produced conviction, you have not advanced a single step 
nearer obtaining your purpose. You may batter down the strongest 
stone wall; but what effect will your battering train produce upon 2 
bank of earth? The thick mud walls which Hindus cast up round their 
towns, and which, though they look so contemptible, prove so: excellent 
a defence, are but types of the manner in which the same Hindus de- 
fend their creed against arguments and their social system from the 
troubles and perils of improvement. Active resistance might tend to un- 
settle their minds, but the passive resistance of sleepy unconcern is as 
safe-a defence as it is effective. 

There are other causes besides the ¢nfluerte of climate from which 
apathy arises ; and sometimes, as in the Turkish empire, where the cli- 
mate is fitted to develope mental energy, its influence is neutralized by 
the over-mastering strength of religious prejudices. But where the cli- 
mate is unfavorable to energy, and directly productive of hodily and 
mental languor, what can save the people from yielding themsclves up 
to indolence? I know of only one thing that can save them; and that 
is the diffusion of Christianity amongst them, with its moral excitement, 
its conflicts and cncouragements, its education of the youthful mind, 
and its gifts of Grace. In the case of the heathen Shanars, no such in- 
fluence counteractive to that of the climate exists. They have no prin- 
ciple within, or motive from without, or communication of life from 
above, to arouse their minds; and hence their indolence, andthe moral 
and social evils consequent upon it, secm incapable of mitigation so long 
as they remain heathens. 

In those of them who have been converted to Christianity other influ- 
ences are beginning to operate and impel them into a state of progress. 
But for one or two generations to come it cannot be expected that either 
their physical or mental energies will thoroughly be roused. Christianity 
must root itself in their affections; what they know intellectually they 
must learn to believe in and appropriate; they must be trained to ac- 
tivity and energy from their earliest years ; and, withal, it may not be 
left to their option whether they will abandon their hereditary indolence 
and endeavour to improve themselves, or not. Christianity is a complex 
idea, including, or appropriating, all influences that conduce to man’s 
well-being in this life and the next; and those influences each in its 
turn must be brought to bear upon their drowsy minds. They must be 
shamed out of their apathy, and urged forward in the road to improve- 
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Enyropean systems and scholastic precedents cannot be retained. We 
must deal with them, not as professors, but as pastors and fathers, 
adapting our measures and motives to the eireumstances of each case, 
with ihe patience of wisdom and the authority of love. 


From this peculiar necessity of meeting and overcoming the indotence 
of the people have arisen the “ plans” to which Missionaries so often re- 
fer,—plans which vary so much with the place, the time, and the circum- 
stances, and which are so often reviewed and recast, and their effective- 
ness scanned with so much anxiety. Whatever be the immediate ob- 
ject of the Missionary’s plans, whether they relate to the management 
of the schools, or to the congregations—to the control of the native 
teachers, or to the social improvement of the people, it may safely be 
said that they all aim at the accomplishment of one and the same object. 
All are intended to meet, master: and rout out the monster vice of indo- 
lence. Amongst a people free from this vice, our plans would be simple 
indeed ; and our time would not be interrupted by employments which 
are uncongenial—I will not say to our work, for of that they form an 
important part—but uncongenial to our tastes and unconducive to our 
own edification. 

We cannot expect that the Shears will evér acquire the energy and 
fire of the inhabitants of colder and more favoured climes. But there is 
so much mental excitement involved in the sincere reception of Chris- 
tianity, the powers of the soul receive such a stimulus from the now, 
magnificent, and affecting ideas which Christianity reveals, that although 
the physical tendency to indolence should remain, the awakened mind, 
lit up by the energy of a new life, may be expected to acquire the will 
and the ability to bring the physical tendency under control. Even in 
cases in which Christianity is only received with a mechanical faith, the 
punctuality, order, and obedience which the members of the congregation 
are taught, from the time of their profession of Christianity, and the ex- 
ercise of the mental powers, the habits of discipline, and the spirit of 
emulation in which the Christian children are trained, cannot but pro- 
duce ere long a considerable effect. Still we must not be so sanguine 
as to anticipate any great social change for some time to come, A 
whole tribe will not move rapidly; and the larger portion of the 
Shanars has not yet begun to move. 


4. The intellectua! dullness of the Shanars seriously affects their moral 
condition and prospects. 

The statements I have made respecting their hereditary poverty and 
indolence and ihe degree in which physical causes tend to aggravate 
and perpetuate those evils, must have prepared the reader to forma 
low estimate of their mental cavacity and auecur unfavorably of their de- 
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Such anticipations ave in accordance with facts, the Shanars as a 
class being perhaps the least intellectual to be found in India. Where 
Christianity has not been introduced, the great majority of the people 
are not only unable to read, but unwilling to learn or to allow their 
children to learn. ‘The only persons who know one letier from another 
belong to the class of Nadan land-owners—men of property and sub- 
stance, whose pecuniary interests would suffer if at least one of the fa- 
mily were not able to sign his name and keep notes of his accounts. 
Even amongst persons of this class not more than one in ten is found to 
have acquired this ability ; and hence it is a common practice amongst 
the Nadans to club together and employ a high caste man as their ac- 
countant. Amongst the other and greatly more numerous class of Sha- 
nars, -which comprises the majority of the small proprietors and trad- 
ers, and to which the climbers of theapalmyea exclusively belong, T 
have not met with or heard of any individual remaining in heathenism 
who had learned to read. If such a person were any where met with, it 
would probably appear on inquiry that he had been a pupil in a 
Mission school in his youth, and had kept up his reading through the 
silent influence of the example of his Christian neighbours. As it was 
not thought expedient, oneven allowable, for women to learn, T have 
not heard even a tradition that any woman before the introduction of 
Christian education ever learned to read. Even the majority of the mu- 
sicians who sing at devil-dances, the wandering minstrels who make 
verses at weddings in praise of all who pay them, and at least half the 
native physicians, are unable to read the verses they make or recite. 

In these remarks I refer to the heathen portion of the Shanars; but 
as the great majority of the members of the caste arc still heathens, and 
as Christianity has but recently been introduced, the intellectual con- 
dition of the Christians must necessarily correspond to that of the hea- 
thens in a greater or less degree. The totally uneducated condition of 
the mass of the Shanars is partly a consequence of their intellectual dull- 
ness, but it is also ono of the most operative causes of that dullness. 
Languor indisposes to exertion, and the cessation of exertion ‘increases 
languor. When this cause is viewed in connection with its correlates, 
we shall be able to account for the mental torpidity of this people. Let 
it be remembered that the exercise of the mental faculties by persons 
who are unable to read is a most difficult and fatiguing task, for which 
the indolent have less liking than for any other kind of exertion; that 
the climate and the occupations in which most of the Shanars are engaged 
are directly productive of indolent torpor both of body and mind; 
that all the faculties, whether physical or mental, with which human 
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ment depends so much upon organization, and is consequently to so 
great an extent hereditary, that on an average children resemble their 
Parents as much in their mental capacity, in their tendencies and tem- 
pers, and in the degree in which ideas call up emotions, as they do in 
their features and their bodily constitution; that the mental character- 
istics which the Shanars or any other caste may exemplify in one ge- 
neration cannot be modified in aucceeding generations, as in other 
countries they would be, by the intcrmixture of the characteristics of 
any other caste, class, or climate, but are perpetuated by the influence 
of caste restrictions and the practice of intermarriage amongst near re- 
latives; that every caste, being cut off from intimacy with every other 
caste, its character can be changed, if changed at all, only ab intra by a 
change in its circumstances, or by the operation of a new class of mo- 
ral causes ; and that, ap@rt frozf: the introduction of Christianity and he 
establishment of Christian schools, no change in the circumstances of 
the Shanars, or merely moral motive, can be efficacious cnough to awak- 
en their minds, or induce them to take even the first step towards in- 
tellectual improvement by learning to read :—let these things be taken 
into account, and the reader will readily understand how deep and ge- 
neral, and, except it be removedeby Christianity, how hopeless must be - 
the mental torpor of so poor, so indolent, and so caste-ridden people. 
Tn the operation of the ordinary laws of nature no other result could be 
anticipated. A few persons may be found who are exceptions to the 
general rule and manifest a fair amount of intellectual acuteness, but 
such exceptions are few indeed, and the general characteristics of the 
class are strongly marked and proverbial. 


Persons who have had an opportunity of comparing the Shanars with 
the emancipated slaves in the West India Islands think the Negroes 
superior to the Shanars in intellect, energy, and vivacity; and this opi- 
nion receives confirmation from the well known superiority of the Ne- 
groes to the lower classes of the Hindus in every department of manu- 
al labour followed in the colonies, and the proportion generally found 
to exist between the physical energy of a race and its capacity for men- 
tal development. When compared with other Hindu tribes, the com- 
parison is equally unfavourable to the Shanars. I am not acquainted’ 
with the intellectual capacity of the predial slaves on the western coast, 
or of the wild hill-people; but of the castes found in the Carnatic down 
to the very lowest in the social scale, I am confident that none can be 
compared with the Shanars for dullness of apprehension and confusion 
of ideas. In this assertion I refer distinctively to the Shanars them- 
selves, not to the castes which I have sometimes included under their 
predominating name; for the Pariars, and even the castes inferior to 
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higher castes than the Shanars have, their intellects have been sharp- 
ened, and even their expressions and pronunciation are more accurate. 


The intellectual condition of the native Christians of the Shanar 
vaste, though in some degree modified by their Christianity, is lower than 
most Europeans can conceive to be possible. The difficulty we meet 
with in teaching the members of our congregations who are unable to 
read, (the vast majority as yet,) to commit to memory one short passage 
of Scripture every week, even if we relieve them from the still sorer task 
of endeavouring to understand it ; and more especially the difficulty we 
find in making the majority of our Catechists and Schoolmasters, though 
the choicest intellects in their caste, comprehend the plainest doctrinal 
principles, trace the connexion of the links in the simplest chain of rea- 
soning, or draw the most obvious inferences from facts ;—these convey 
practically to all who are engaged in Missionaty labours amongst the 
Shanars a melancholy idea of the intellectual dullness of the class. 
Even in the case of the most intelligent and studious natives we have in 
connexion with the Mission, (I speak of the Missions of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel,) irrespective of their weakness of cha- 
racter as compared with Europeans, which is a separate consideration 
and a very distressing one,J do not krow of a single individual who 
really appears able to think for himself on any point of Christian doc- 
trine, or scriptural interpretation, or on any social question ; and they 
who appear to best advantage at our annual examinations of the Mis- 
sion agents are those whose memories are most retentive of the explana- 
tions, the illustrations, and the very expressions that have been dictat- 
ed to them by their Missionaries. If this be the condition of the most 
intellectual class, how torpid must be the minds of the majority! and 
how far is it necessary for them to rise above their present condition 
before they can understand the reasons of the Christian faith, or apply 
its teaching to the direetion of their lives with discriminate conscienti- 
ousness, or propagate it with an unbidden zeal springing up in the con- 
victions of their own minds { 


The dullness of intellect by which the majority of the Shanars are 
characterized has unquestionably a prejudicial effect on’ their moral 
condition and religious prospects. In the first instance, it tends to de- 
ter many of them from embracing Christianity. Ifthe Christian re- 
ligion, like the religious systems of the heathen world, were a mecha- 
nical routine of ceremonies, or a blind belief in local legends, it would 
be possible to embrace it without intellectual exertion. But as it 
is pre-eminently a system of principles, and as even its facts are 
intended to be didactive, it must be understood to be available for 
the purposes for which it was revealed; and hence, its teachers must 
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derstand it, and then to impress its truths upon their learts and ini- 
tate them into its spirit. The moment a Shanar becomes 2 Christian 
he is required to apply his mind to the comprehension of a new set of 
ideas ; and, being perfectly illiterate, it is found necessary for him to 
begin by committing to memory portions of Catechiems and passages 
of Scripture, without which it were in vain to expect him to comprehend 
abstractions. This is a new kind of employment, and a most wearisome 
one, to people who knew that they had hands and mouths, but had no 
suspicion that they had minds. Yet, if they would become Christians, 
they cannot escape from this dire mental toil; for no Missionary will 
allow any man, woman, or child to be called a Christian who docs 
not endeavour in some shape to understand what Christianity is. The 
diffusion of Christianity involving systematic instruction, and instruction 
being distasteful to perfons oftfecble intellect, Christianity, in the csti- 
mation of the Shanars, is a difficult, literary religion. The name by which 
Christians are commonly called is “learners.” A man is said “to com- 
mence to learn,” when he becomes a Christian ; and when he relapses 
into heathenism “ to refuse to learn.” Even in the language used by 
the Missionaries, when people embrace Christianity they are not ordi- 
narily called “converts,” or “ proselytes,” éut are said to have “plac 
ed themselves under Christian instruction.” Now the aspect under 
which Christianity appears in this peculiar state of things is by no means 
an attractive one to the Shanar mind ; and the labour and trouble which 
they know their dullness will entail upon them, in the event of their 
becoming Christians, are a serious obstacle in the way of their conver- 
sion, which it requires some strength of conviction, or impulse from 
without, to enable them to overcome. 

The charactoristics of a people mentally and morally may be illus- 
trated by the tenor of their objections to Christianity. For instanec, 
in Madras, where most of the people are educated, and where reli- 
gious controversy and strife prevail to a great extent, the most popular 
objections to Christianity are rationalistic, or virtually atheistic. In 
the interior, on the other hand, the objections of high caste Hindus 
are generally founded on their pride and secularity. “If they em- 
brace Christianity, they will become unclean in the eyes of their caste, 
their social consequence will be lowered, they will be cast off by their 
relatives and lose their livelihood, their private conduct will be 
subjected to supervision, they will be required to bring their wives 
to Church, and their daughters must attend school.” Of these ob- 
jections to the reception of Christianity the last only is common to 
the more wealthy Shanars and the higher castes. I have not at any 
time heard a Shanar bring forward rationalistic objections ; and ques- 
tion whether he could use such objections if he wished. Generally 
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him in the social scale. The objections and excuses which the Sha- 
mars are accustomed to bring forward are peculiar to themselves, and 
are excellent illustrations of their character, their mental calibre, and 
their social condition. Thus a Shanar will say ;—“ I shall become a 
Christian when the rest of the people of the village come. How can I 
learn alone ;” or,—“ I shall become a Christian when Ged wills, when 
He gives me wisdom, or tells me in a dream that I must learn ;” or,-— 
“if I become a Christian, the devil will killme: my neighbour who be- 
gan to learn last year lost an eye before two months were over, and if 
he had not gone back in time he would have been a dead man ere now;” 
or,—‘ if I become a Christian, farewell to dances and festivals and caste 
customs ; farewell to the dear, delicious uproar of tom-toms and horns, 
at-weddings and funerals ;” or,—“ if I join the congregation, I shall not 
he allowed to work on Sundays: every littlesaccidental fault will be 
strictly inquired into, and I shall be expected to give money to a great 
many Societies ;” or, as a last defence, from which they think nothing 
can drive them,—“ if I become a Christian I shall have to learn a great 
deal: morning and evening the gong or drum will be calling me to 
Church, and if I don’t come often you will be vexed; and the Catechist 
will always be running after me to teach me something or other. Tama 
poor, stupid man and dont understand any thing. Why should I take 
go much trouble about any thing that is not eatable or wearable ? You 
aay if L become aChristian it will be well for me after I die; but who 
has seen heaven? who has acen hell?” It is the Shanar idea, not that 
their religion is true, but that it is good enough for them. ‘‘Christiani- 
ty, though a very noble religion, is not suitable for hard working, stupid 
people such aa they are, who always go to sleep when their work is 
over, and are not accustomed to think.” They never venture to suppose 
that it is not a true religion, or not a good one abstractly. Unsophisti- 
cated Shanars would reckon it the height of impudence for any one to 
say that the religion of the white gentlemen—judges, magistrates, and 
missionaries, besides the Governor General and the Queen—is not a true 
religion. But its truth is like the truth of mathematics, very puzzling 
and very unprofitable to poor people—a species of truth which it is not 
necessary for them to know. “As itis necessary for the village ac- 
countant to understand the extraction of square-roots, and the astrolo- 
ger to know in what asterism the moon is, soit is necessary for Europe- 
ans to understand Christianity. Without it how could they administer 
justice as they do? How could they be gentlemen? But it is not ne- 
cessary that Shanars should be discontented with their humble faith. 
It serves them to keep the devils in check and that is all they want.” 
Having no idea of God’s government of the world, of rewards and pu- 
wichmantain a future state. or of the necessity of an atonement for 
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their sins, they do not comprehend that Christianity is as necessary 
for them as for us, and that when the poor or illiterate reject it, they 
roject that which alone can make them, not only wise, but rich and great 
for ever. 

As the intellectual dulness of the Shanars is practically an obstacle to 
their reception of Christianity, so after they have become Christians it 
is a serious hindrance to their progress in the Christian life. In propor- 
tion as the power of apprehension is weak the sphere in which religion 
acta is contracted, its influence is diminished, and the development of 
its fruits is checked. Growth in the knowledge of our Lord and Savi- 
our Jesus Christ is an essential condition of growthin Grace. Grace‘is 
not a material influence, but a concomitant of the truth ; and where 
the mind’s utmost efforts scarcely enable it to grasp the first principles 
of the oracles of God, it evill generally be found that Christian piety has 
not advanced beyond first principles. The spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing ia as necessary a gift of Grace as the spirit of God’s holy 
fear; and they who do not or cannot add to their virtue knowledge 
will be sore hindered in running the race that is set before them. 
Hence, the intellectual deficiencies of the Shanars affect unfavorably 
their religious prospects ; and without denying the operation of other 
causes, those deficiencies alone would suffice to account for much of 
the disparity apparent between their advancement in Christianity and 
that of the Christian converts in primitive times. We read that the 
Apostles were often resisted and often despised, and that their teaching 
wag often misrepresented through the hostility of the enemies of the 
truth; but we do not read that their teaching was ever unintelligible 
through the stupidity of their hearers alone. Viewed simply as com- 
positions, the wonderful Epistles they wrote were not above the men- 
tal comprehension of the persons to whom they were addressed. On the 
contrary, texts and arguments were often eursorily alluded to, which the 
readers were expected to adduce and apply for themselves. On this 
ground, in some degree, the effects produced in the first ages by the 
preaching of Christianity as compared with the effects it now pro- 
duces in Tinnevelly and in other portions of heathendom may be 
accounted for. Irrespective of the Jews to whom the Apostles preach- 
ed, and their antecedent preparation for the reception of the Truth, 
how great a disparity is apparent, as regards intellectual prepara- 
tion, between the heathens of Greece and Rome and our Tinnevelly 
Shanars, or indeed any heathens now to be found! Where shall we 
now meet with heathens so intellectual, so emotional, so wathetic, so 
eager in the pursuit of truth, so capable of being impressed with the 
beauty, awed by the erandeur. or melted by the sweetmese of Cais 
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infauey whatever, but all at once they were born men in Christ. Sure- 
ly we cannot expect any thing similar in the first generation, or even 
the second, of Christian Shanars. We cannot justly expect that a 
statue of clay or gypsum shall have the strength or the beauty, the 
durability or the polish of one of Carrara marble, though the design, 
the proportions, and the general effect he the same. Christianity does 
uot alter men’s minds prior to their reception of it. It cannot be 
responsible for the condition in which it finds them. But it is gratify. 
ing to know that, whatever be that condition, it improves and elevates 
it by sanctifying it. “ The entrance of God's word giveth light ; it 
giveth understanding to the simple ;” and this is the ground of the hope 
we entertain in the poor Shanar’s behalf. 

Let no one suppose from any thing that has been said that Christianity 
is beyond the reach of the Shanar’s intgllect, or of that of any human 
being. They are capable of understanding its essential truths when 
unartificially and popularly stated. They are capable of believing what 
they know, and practising what they believe, and loving what they prac- 
tise. As far as I can judge from appearances, the most consistently pi- 
ous Christian in my district is a persou who cannot read. Knowing little 
else, he appears to know the only tr ue God and Jesus Christ whom He 
hath sent; and there are not a few in Tinney elly who like him find the 
most necessary truths the clearest. “‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
and thou shalt be saved :”—this germ of Christian doctrine is as clear to 
the Shanars as to us. On the other hand, the logical development of this 
germ in the Epistle to the Romans—the explanation of the principles of the 
connexion subsisting between faith and salvation, and indeed all explana- 
tions of grounds and reasons, are beyond the comprehension of the ma- 
jority Of them. A mere statement of facta satisfies the mind of the un- 
inquiring : the more cultivated mind is convinced and converted by the 
principles which those facts embody. ‘ Milk” is thus provided for 
* babes ;” as well as “ strong meat for them that are of full age.” And 
hence when we find a people who, like the Shanars, are children in under- 
standing, itis well to remember that out of the mouths of children God 
hath perfected praise ; that with the ruliments of knowledge He can con- 
fer the radiments of saving grace; and that it is not the amount ofa 
man’s gifts, but the use he makes of them, not the number of talents com - 
mitted to him, but the proportion of his gains, that commends him to 
his lord. Still, it holds true that they who have received ten talents and 
gained other ten will stand, absolutely at least, in a higher position 
than they who have received five and gained other five. ‘To him that 
hath shall be given ;” and this is God’s rule both in Nature and in 
Grace. As European Christians, we have reason tothank God for many 
“ good and perfect gifts” of special love: but the Shanars have also rea- 
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son to thank Him for His merciful condescension to their low estate. 
He condescended to the lowly, when He assumed man’s nature; and 
He, still condescends to the lowly when He makes the faintest glimpse 
of divine knowledge and “ faith like a grain of mustard seed” availa- 
ble for a Shanar’s salvation. 

It is gratifying to perceive the efficacy of Christian education in im- 
proving the mental as well as the moral condition of the Shanars. 
Though even the educated are very deficient in intelligence, yet it 
is unquestionable that there is a marked contrast in many particulars 
between them and the uneducated. I do not mean, and no per- 
son of reflection will suppose, that all the educated youth are neces- 
sarily superior to all their uneducated seniors in integrity of character, 
in the desire of improvement, or even in real mental enlightenment, In 
the majority of cascs however their superiority is immense, as regards 
their power of comprehension and their power of expression, their abi- 
lity to follow the service with intelligence and understand sermons, and 
their perception of the force of arguments and persuasions. Their edu- 
cation, such as it is, has given us access to their minds; and hence its 
value, when compared with the total ignorance of the majority and their 
consequent unimpressibility, is incalculably great. And if we do not 
see all the results we look for now’we shall, by God’s blessing, see them 
hereafter. 

Hf it were our main object to make the pupils in our schools logical 
reasoners, we might give up the task in despair. We can teach every 
branch ef study more successfully than the art of thinking. But the 
grand object of the education we give is rather‘a moral than an intel- 
Jectual one. Others may aim at the heart through the intellect: we 
aim at the intellect through the heart. We hope, it is true, to awaken 
their thinking powers ; but this hope is subordinate to, and included in, 
our hope of leading their souls to Christ. In many cases, especially in 
our seminaries and boarding schools, the pupils are acquainted not only 
with the letter, but, to some extent, with the spirit of God’s word. 
Their hands are furnished with weapons, and their young minds train- 
cd for the spiritual conflict. Nothing now is required but faith to 
enable them to rise and conquer ; and “ faith is the gift of Ged.” . 

Suppose this apparatus of Christian teaching and training continued 
in operation for at least another generation: suppose—a supposition 
which will probably soon be realized—the entire mass of the native 
Christians in Tinnevelly, men and women, with few or rare exceptions, 
able to read God’s word ; and a large proportion of them persons who 
had been trained in our boarding schools, and consequently accustomed 
to attention and reflection, to observation and deduction—accustomed 
to act on higher principles than the rule of the caste and custom: sup- 
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pose also that a goodly number of these have added “ to virtue god- 
liness,” and spiritual to intellectual life; and who ean calculate the 
degree in which it may please God to raise this entire race, mentally 
as well as morally ? 

5. There is another peculiarity in the Shanar mind which may 
briefly be noticed as influencing their mbral condition and prospects, es- 
pecially with respect to their reception of Christianity. 

Partly through their indolent submission to custom, and partly 
through their inability to think for themselves, and their timidity, their 
habits of mind are “ gregarious” beyond those of any people I know. 
Solitary individuals amongst them rarely adopt any new opinion, 
or any new course of procedure. They follow the multitude to do evil, 
and they follow the multitude to do good. They think in herds. Hence 
individuals and single families rarely areefoundo relinquish heathenism 
and join the Christian Church. They wait till fatourable circumstances 
influence the minds of their relatives or neighbours ; and then they 
come ina body. In like manner, if through any cause a new learner 
should wish to return to heathenism, he generally waits till he can suc- 
ceed in engaging on his side the sympathies of « portion of the con- 
gregation. . * 

When single individuals or families embrace Christianity, their apos- 
tasy is of comparatively rare occurrence ; as in the very fact of their 
acting ‘on their own convictions, without waiting for others, they have 
proved themselves possessed of an independent judgment and strength 
of will. This gregarious disposition appears in the after life of the ma- 
. jority of the converts. It is inconceivably difficult to induce indivi- 
duals to take a single unaccustomed step alone. But when a move- 
ment has commenced, very little effort is required to induce them to 
join in it and swim with the stream. In general they join it of their 
own accord, and would feel lonely and helpless if left behind. 





It is now time to bring toa close this sketch of the religion and the 
moral condition and prospects of the Shanars. The description T have 
given of the general characteristics of the class, especially of their . 
demonolatry and its consequences, will enable the English reader to 
form a tolerably correct idea of the condition of the heathens and the 
prospects of Christianity in Tinneyelly. The picture may be a gloo- 
inier one than was anticipated ; but I am sure that it is an impartial, 
faithful, truthful one. And if the exhibition of it tend to deepen in 
any mind iis abhorrence of the devil and his works, or excite it to more 
compassionate loye and more generous exertion in behalf of souls which 
Christ died to save, and which are perishing for lack of knowledge, one 
great end I have had in view will be gained, 
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It is always satisfactory to know what it is with which we are con- 
tending ; what are its powers and resources; and what are the resulta 
which may fairly be anticipated. It has been our lot in Tinnevelly to 
suffer from the exaggerations of both friends and foes ; and it ia diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to refute the one without appearing to give a 
triumph to the other. I hope I have done better than refute either by 
furnishing facts and stating principles for the guidance of the Christian 
enquirer. I have neither attacked nor defended. It has been my de- 
sire ncither to blacken the picture by prejudice, nor to ‘‘say smooth 
things and prophesy deceits.” J have endeavoured to illustrate the na- 
ture of the superstitions and moral evils which Christianity has to sup- 
plant in this province, the characteristics and capacity of the classes 
with whom we have to deal, the facilities and hindrances to the progress 
of Christianity which are involved in the circumstances of the people, 
and the nature of the trials or encouragements with which the Mission- 
aries meet. It cannot do harm to throw light on the condition of the 
people whom we are endeavoring to christianize. The exclusion of ro- 
mantic sentiment may prevent disappointment hereafter, and will, I 
trust, have the effect of rousing to our aid principles of infinitely 
greater strength, durability, and,value. I confess that in the picture I 
have drawn there seems to me nothing which is likely to interest the 
merely natural mind. ‘ The wise man, the scribe, the disputer of this 
world,” the political economist, the merchant, the seeker after the 
picturesque, would find nothing suitable to their purpose amongst the 
Shanars. Worldly men secking to accomplish their worldly objects, or 
aiming at benevolent objects in a worldly spirit, would abandon so de- 
graded a people to their fate. But they who “ know the Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, though He were rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor, that we through Ifis poverty might be made rich,” will 
not—cannot act so merciless a part. 

Difficulties in Christ’s cause, and in the cause of man’@ welfare 
should only serve to kindle zeal. The more debasing the superstitions, 
the more depraved the morals, the deeper the poverty and indolence 
and stupidity of the people whom we wish to christianize, as the 
difficulties increase, so should our determination to meet and master 
the digiculties vise higher and higher. Having ® Lord All-mighty 
as our Leader and Commander, and the truths we endeavour to 
diffuse being a sufficient remedy for all the evils of society in every 
clime, why should we doubt of a victorious result? He maketh 
His strength “ perfect in weakness ;” and never is this more ma- 
nifest than when “ the weak things of the <vorld and the things 
that are despised” are the objects of our labors of love. If there 
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the social scale to be worth raising, too depraved to be worth saving, 
whomsoever they may be like, I am sure they are not like God. 
‘Though infinitely great, Hx does not despise the little. He came down 
from heaven to save lost man; and never can men more resemble Him 
than when they carry, or help to carry to poor, dull-witted, -harden- 
ed, abundoned heathens the knowledge of His saving grace. 

Besides, who are we that we should despise the Shanars, or hesitate 
to convey to them the blessings of Christianity ? Let us “look at the 
rock whence we were hewn, and the hole of the pit whence we were 
digged.” When the Shanars were, as they are now, a settled, a peace- 
able, and an industrious people, our ancestors were illiterate, shivering 
Savages, or wandering robbers ; and had not that grace which bringeth 
salvation arrested them, notwithstanding their high organization and 
advantages of climate, the race might hve rerfained savage to the pre- 
sent day. It is the Lord's grace alone that has made us to differ. And 
why should not the same grace elevate the Shanars ? They might not 
rise to the same height—for God giveth His Spirit “ by measure;” and 
that measure accords only with the counsel of His will ; and, besides, the 
physical cireumstances of the Shanars are inferior to those of our fore~ 
futhers,—but why should#t not raise,them proportionately as much 
above their present state, both in mind and in heart, as it raised the 
Angles, and Jutes, and Saxons above theirs ? Tf the change from 
the worship of Hertha—mother earth—to the worship of the Lord from 
heaven produced such mighty results, why may not similar results be 
produced by the change from the worship of devils to the worrhip of 
“ the One living and true God *” 

It cannot be alleged of the Shanars, as of many other castes and 
classes in India, that they are fenced round by priestcraft and prejudice, 
and apparently inaccessible to Christian influence. On the contrary, 
they are peculiarly free from prejudice, and peculiarly accessible. 
Without priests ; without a written religious code ; without sacred tra- 
ditions ; without historic recollections ; without that aversion to Chris- 
tianity as a foreign religion which oth® classes evince : the chief obsta- 
cle to their evangelization is the density of their ignorance. They have ~ 
always been found more willing to embrace Christianity, and after they 
have embraced it more willing to be guided, controlled, and moulded 
by its principles, than any other class 3 and the number of this one caste 
that have placed themselves under Christian instruction is greater than 
that of all the other converts in India, in connexion with all Protestant 
Missions. God has opened “a wide and effectual door” for the diffu. 
sion of His Gospel amongst them ; and that Gospel is now the religion 
of thousands of them in the same sense in which it is, locally and pro- 
feasedly, the religion of the people of England. Already nearly 40,000 
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souls in Tinnevelly alone, in connexion with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and about 
20,000 souls in south Travancore, in connexion with the London Mis- 
sionary Society, have abandoned the demonolatry received by tradition 
from their fathers. It is true that serious defects may be detected in 
the character and temper of most of the Shanar converts —defects 
which Christianity must remove; but, whatever may be the defects 
which mingle with their profession, it is certainly, for India, a remark 
able thing that so large a number of this class should have embraced 
Christianity. Should we not consider this fact as a special call of Pro- 
vidence to oceupy and cultivate fully this so peculiar sphere? tis not 
in a dream that our aid is besought. Thousands upon thousands of 
living men and women, calling themselves by the same holy-name 
wherewith we are calle, invife us to “come over and help them” to 
become worthy of that name. 

The Shanars of Tinnevelly have for nearly fifty years been our fellow- 
subjects; and during the whole of that period they have considered 
their subjection to the East India Company's Government and the in- 
troduction of the rudiments of English Law as priceless blessings. No 
insurrections, no riotous insubordination, novdisloyalty, have ever been 
laid to their charge. Though taxed, like all Hindus, under’ all sueves- 
sive Governments, beyond their ability, more submissive tax-payers are 
no where to be met with in the world. They gladly allow that the feel- 
ing of security, and the certainty of obtaining justice when they have 
an European to appeal to, are an ample compensation for the weight 
of taxation imposed upon them. Now if our nation has profited by 
their “ temporal things ;”—if of the 30 lakhs of Rupees, or thereabouts, 
collected as revenue in Tinnevelly, by far the larger portion has year 
after year been sent out of the province, for the advantage of European 
officials and proprietors of India stock, or as a contribution towards 
the expense of the military government of less submissive races, is it 
not reasonable that they should receive at our hands educational advan- 
tages and “spiritual good things” in exchange. N otwithstanding their 
poverty they are not thought too poor to be taxed ; notwithstanding 
their stupidity and debasement they are not thought unworthy of the 
benefits of English rule: why then should they not be thought equally 
worthy of the light of knowledge and the blessings of Religion ? 
Though it is not expected or desired thatthe Government should teach 
them Christianity, it might justly be expected that it should teach 
them to read and write,—that it should endeavour to raise them in 
intelligence, or at least in material civilization. But our well-meaning 
Christian Government has done infinitely less for the improvement of 
the condition of its subjects in any respect, whether intellectually or 
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socially, or even materisily, than it could do, and was bound to do. It 
has ever been well content to “ sit at the receipt of custom,” and com- 
mit to private benevolence the duty of promoting the welfare of the 
people. ‘It appoints, on an average, only one European Magistrate for 
the administration of justice amongst 200,000 souls; one Engineer 
Officer for the construction of public works (that is, works directly 
conducive to the increase of the revenue) for every 890,00 souls; 
and for the millions upon millions of souls forming the population of 
the Madras Presidency, exclusive of the city of Madras itself, not 
one Schoolmaster—not even one. It punishes its subjects when 
they violate the law, but not a Rupee does it expend in teaching 
the masses of the agricultural populace to read and understand the law. 
It considers it its duty, or finds it conducive to its interests, to give a 
superior education to a few of its own ofvcials ;cbut the Shanars and the 
rest of the laboring classes are too low in the scale of caste importance 
to be thought worthy of Government employment, and therefore too low 
to expect to receive any instruction from the Government. Hence, except 
European Christians, moved by compassion and Christian charity, ex- 
tend to them the benefits of Christianity, and of religious and secular 
education, it is not likely that they will ever be taught single letter.* 

In pleading for the continuance and increase of Christian effort in be- 
half of the Shanars, I do not desire that any efforts to educate and 
evangélize the higher castes and the inhabitants of the large towns 
should. cease. Nor indeed is there any need to fear that those classes 
will be neglected ; for, the schools of the Scottish Missions, establish- 
ed for the benefit of those classes alone, have always excited a larger 
degree of public interest than any other department of Missionary la- 
bor. It is certainly natural and proper that those excellent Institu- 
tions should receive special sympathy and support. The influen- 
tial position and the superior intelligence of the class to which the 
. Pupils belong; their thirst for knowledge and aptness to learn, their 


* It must however be mentioned in connection with the above statement that the 
Tanjore Mission receives a monthly allowance of Rs, 330 in support of Protes- _ 
tant Schools. A grant for this purpose was originally made to Schwartz who 
rendered eminent services to the Government, and was increased on the petition 
of the late Mr. Kohlhoff to the present amount; the Court of Directors being sa- 
tisfed, to quote their own letter “‘ that the conduct and spirit of the Tanjore Mission 
had proved beneficial to the natives and tended to conciliate them to our Govern« 
ment.” At Madura also a Catcchist has for some time past been paid by Govern~ 
ment, though on the death or removal of the present incumbent of the office the 
allowance is to cease. In strict accuracy it is right to mention these facts of which 
our friend the author was not aware, though they scarcely affect his stutement,— 
Eprror. 
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viracity and bright looks: the communication of instruction in English 
enabling English visitors to take a personal‘ interest in the tuition ; 
and the hiyh gifts and singleness of mind for which the teachers 
are so remarkable :-—these throw a halo of interest round such insti- 
tutions which cannot be expected in favor of equally necessary, but less 
brilliant efforts, in bchalf of black, dull, country children, and their black- 
er, duller parent. The more pleasing the path of duty can be made, 
and the more the eye, and the ear, and the imagination can be enlisted 
on its side, the greater number will be found to patronize it. So far all is 
well. But whilst this department of Christian duty is attended to, I 
plead that our endeavours to evangelize the Shanars and agricultural 
classes should not be allowed to relax. Shall works of charity be done 
only in the sunshine ? shall exclusion from grace be the punishment of 
having dull eyes and hard hanes? It is said “ open thy mouth for the 
dumb ;” and I but fulfil this command by pleading in behalf of the 
Shanars that the voice of their necessities, their preparedness for 
Christianity, and their readiness to receive it, be listened to. I plead that 
the hundreds in the Presidencies should not intercept from the tens of 
thousands in the country their just share of educational and religious 
advantages ; that whilst Government emplogées are well cared for, the 
producers of the country’s food should not be abendoned-to their-fate. 
Should Christianity couline herself to large towns? should the pagani 
be condemned, to be pagens for ever? fave not the Shanars and 
Pariars and the rest of the labouring Classes souls to be saved, or lost, as 
well as the wealthy? It is the glory of Christianity that out of weak- 
ness she is made strong, and that she chooses “the weak things of the - 
world, and the things that are despised, yea and things that are not, to 
bring to nought thiags that are.” Let us not then “ mind high things, 
but condescend to men of low estate ;” remembering the words of the 
Lord Jesus :—* go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” 
It is an error also to suppose that any change in the opinions of a 
few of the wealthy, intellectual inhabitants of the Presidency and the 
- other great towns is likely: to influence the minds of the country poor, 
hundreds of miles off. Opinions do not circulate amongst the Hindus 
so readily or so rapidly as in England. Sometimes a mere report will 
take half a year to travel from the Presidency to Cape Comorin. Opi- 
nions also do not as in England extend equably from class to class, but 
only cireulate with a gyratory motion within the caste in which they 
originated. Ordinarily the enlightenment and evangelization of one 
clasa produces scarcely any perceptible effect upon others. It is the 
custom for every caste and class to have prejudices and practices of its 
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from its neighbours. Consequently every caste, or atleast every circle of 
castes, must be made the object of special Christian effort. The high 
custes in the towns cannot be reached but by the instrumentality of 
superior English schools. Consequently, those schools form a part, 
and an essential one, of the entire apparatus of Indian Missions. The 
Shanars, and the agricultural classes generally, cannot be reached but 
by a parochial system of village congregations and village schools, such 
as has been established and is in operation in Tinnevelly, I plead 
therefore that this department of Missionary Iabor be considered as 
equally important, and supported, in proportion to the number of the 
stations and the extent of the area occupied, with an equal measure 
of zeal. ‘ 
Our hope of the elevation of these tribes must solely depend upon 
the extension and enlargement of our Own Missions. The Romanists 
have had in Tinnevelly for ages a Missionary establishment, and nume- 
ros congregations ; and the entire caste of Parayver fishermen belong 
to the Romish Church. But the genius of Romanism is unfavourable 
to improvement. The work of introducing the elements of education 
amongst Xavicr's converts has not yet been commenced, and not so much 
as one Chapter of the New ‘J'estament has been translated into Tamil 
curing the three hundred years that hare elapsed since the Romish 
Missions were established ! ! Consequently, it may not only be asserted 
but proved, to the satisfaction of every candid inquirer, that in intellect, 
labits, and morals the, Romanist Hindus do not differ from the hea- 
thens in the smallest degree. Every person of any information is aware 
of the difference between the Romanism of Portugal and Italy and the 
- intellectpal, idealized, polished Romanism of England. But the Ro- 
manism found in India is in a still greater degree inferior to the Italian 
and Portuguese Romanism. Even the French, from whose national 
ebaracter # more enlightened and reforming spirit might have been ex- 
pected, have failed to banish heathen usages, or introduce practical re- 
forms, amongst the congregations from which they expelled the Portn- 
goese priests. The French Jesuits, instead of endeavouring to raise the 
Hindua to their own level, have sunk to their's. They have adopted 
not only the dress, mannors, and mode of life, but even the caste pre- 
judices and low predilections of the people they came to improve. 
This course may have gained for them the attachment of the Hindus : 
but it has forfeited their respect. How can they respect persons who 
sink from a high civilization to their own low, grovelling level; who 
copy where they should teach, and obey where they should command 3 
who neither establish schools, nor instruct adults, but co'tent ibem- 
selves with performing masses and headiug processions by /torch-light ? 
In consequence of these things Romauism, as actually existing in these 
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parts, is powerful only for the perpetuation of evil. It makes no con- 
verts from heathenism, and is considered by heathens themselves as « 
heathenish ally. Irrespective of the progressive genius of Protestant- 
ism, the intense, unbending nationality of the Anglo-Saxons, whether 
English or Americans, preserves them from so degrading-a course ; and 
in consequence, whether as colonists, or as teachers of religion, they 
prove themselves infinitely more efficient than the flexible French, or 
the retrograde Portuguese and Italians. 

The only Protestant Missions established in Tinnevelly are those of 
the Church Missionary Society and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel—Societies which work harmoniously for the accomplishment 
of 2 common end ; each in its own circle of districts. 

The Missions of the latter Society comprise six distrifts, with a Chris- 
tian population of abovft 10,000 souls ; each district Raving its circuit 
of village congregations, its boarding and day schools, its Catechists, 
Readers, and Schoolmasters, and its resident Missionary Clergyman ; 
and the whole provided with a central Seminary for the training up of 
an efficient native agency. Unquostionably this is a noble apparatus of 
Christian benevolence, which deserves to be maintained in efficiency ; 
and notwithstanding the peculiar hindrancesstnd discouragements with 
which the work is beset, its results are such as not only to warrant but 
to call for its extension and enlargement. 

God grant that we never halt in this worthy enterprize till our efforts 
be rewarded with complete success—till the evangelization of this entire 
race of idolaters and demonolaters become one of the ‘‘ many crowns” 
which encircle the Redeemer's brow. And what is required for the ac- 
complishment of this object, but the continuance and extension of.the . 
apparatus already employed, and which has already produced such en- 
coureging fruits, with the continuance of the blessing of the most High 
God? Let there be an increase in the number of the laborers con- 
nected with this and its sister Society proportionate to the greatness of . 
the enterprise, the encouraging openings for usefulness which God is 
from time to time revealing, and the position, responsibility, and means 

-of the Anglican Church : let the Missionary Societies in Tinnevelly be 
enabled to teach the elements of Christian truth to every adult who 
is willing to learn, and bestow upon every learner the benefits of pasto- 
ral guidance and control; to train up every child of Christian parents 
in.the knowledge of God’s holy word and in the moral restraints and re- 
ligious influences ofa Christian education ; and to establish in every village 
where Christians reside the visible organization of Christ’s holy Church 
by the administration of the sacraments and the exercise of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline ;—let an adequate number of faithful Missionaries be sent 
forth to preach among these Gentiles “the unsearchable riches of 
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Christ”—Christ crucified, as the fountain of pardon and life—Christ 
‘risen, as the hope of glory ; “warning every man and teaching every 
‘man, in all wisdom. that they may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus ;” and withal let prayer be continually made to the God of all 
Grace that He would shower down Hig blessing upon His servants and 
their work, like rain upon these arid sands,—like rivers in this thirsty 
ground; and the time will come—will speedily come,—when the Church’s 
prayer shall be heard, when she shall see the fruit of her anxieties, and 
Jabors—her alms, and patience, and faith, and when “a new song shall 
be pat into her mouth, even praise unto our God.” 

All things betoken this result, and all things work together for its ace 
complishment. “ Darkness still covereth the land, and gross darkness 
the’ people not any one despond: it is the darkness which pre- 
cedes the dawn. “The morning apfeareth”upon the mountains,” and 
“joy cometh in the morning.” 


